At last...in sunshine or in starlight... 


YOUR POWDER WILL STAY COLOR-TRUE TO YOU! 


New Dream Stuff by Woodbury. In any light... with any costume you wear... 
this velvety, fragrant powder-plus-foundation stays completely true to your natural coloring. 


The secret? An exclusive new ingredient, “Dreamlite”...yours only with Woodbury! 


Try long-lasting, lovely new Woodbury Dream Stuff today and see your natural 


Smart new mirror compact, just # 
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beauty come alive! Five warm and glowing shades...one perfect for you! 


Germs in mouth and throat cause most bad 
breath. You need an antiseptic to kill germs, and 
no tooth paste is antiseptic. No tooth paste kills 
germs the way Listerine Antiseptic does... 

on contact, by millions, on every oral surface. 


No wonder more American families use Listerine 


than all other mouthwashes combined! 


Listerine stops bad breath 
4 times better than tooth paste! 


OKTUNE IN “THE GALE STORM SHOW” ABC-TV NETWORK 


YOU KILL GERMS ON 
4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
THE LISTERINE WAY* 


Tooth paste reaches Listerine way kills 
only teeth. gum- gecmson tongue. pal- 
line. And it's NOT a2te. tonsils, all over 
antiseptic. mouth and throat. 
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Today’s smart girls never let time-of-the- 
month interfere with fun and freedom. 
Why do you? Why do you insist on 
clinging to old, uncomfortable, undainty 
ways of sanitary protection? Choose the 
modern way—the Tampax way. 

Tampax never chafes or binds. Never 
betrays itself. Never causes odor. Made 
of pure surgical cotton, its special shield 
never lets your fingers touch it. What 
could be daintier for changing and dis- 
posal? And, it’s so easy to learn how to 
use. So convenient to carry extras. 

It’s time you grow up to the /dea of 
Tampax® internal sanitary protection. 
Try it this month. Choose from three 
absorbencies: Regular, Super and 
Junior. Wherever drug products are sold. 
Made only by Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Massachusetts. 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


FEBRUARY, 1960 AMERICA'S GREATEST MOVIE MAGAZINE 


STORIES 


Beverly Aadland 
Errol Flynn 


Tuesday Weld 


At 17, My Life Is Over by Hugh Burrell 


John Ireland ....... 22 At 16, I Know I'll Never Have A Husband Or Children 
Debbie Reynolds .. ..... 24 Me, My Kids And Glenn Ford by Louella Parsons 
Crash Craddock ....... 26 Introducing Crash Craddock by Ed DeBlasio 
Cathy Crosby 

Bob Crosby .......... 28 The House Of Terrified Women 
Evy Norlund 

Jimmy Darren ........ 30 Intimate Thoughts Of A Bride-To-Be by Terry Davidson 
Gia Scala 

Don Burnett ......... 34 Death Opened Our Hearts by Doug Brewer 
Jean Simmons 

Stewart Granger . . 36 A Visit With Jean Simmons And Stewart Granger 
Annette Funicello ........ 38 I Believe I Heard The Voice Of Jesus 

by Annette Funicello as told to George Christy 
Sammy Davis, Jr... .-... 40 We Have A Right To Be Married 
James Arness ..... .42 The Story Of A Hollywood Wife 
Dick=(Clarkc.°-<. -.ceeieeae 44 Dick Clark, I Love You—No Matter What You’ve Done! 
by Myrna Horowitz as told to Ed DeBlasio 
Sandra Dee ........... 46 Let Sandra Dee Be A Warning! by Louella Parsons 
Evelyn Rudie .......... 48 Little Girl Lost by Helen Weller 
Troy Donahue .......... 50 The Two Faces Of Troy Donahue by Robert Peer 


FEATURETTES 


Jimmy Durante ......52 “Forever A Nose” 

Bing: Crosby ’..20.. ...- ae. 64 A Cool Cat And His Hot Money 

Hugh O'Brian : 
James Garner ........ 74 Maverick Rescues Wyatt Earp In The Shower 

Dinah Shore .......... .77 The Day Dinah Was Almost Shot 

Paul Anka ........ .80 Paul Anka’s Tommy Gun 
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Eight-Page Gossip Extra 
The Inside Story 

New Movies 

Disk Jockeys’ Quiz 
February Birthdays 

$150 For You 
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*/t’'s a little house 
with a big secret! 


TOTAL RELIEF - 
‘4 FROM | 
PERIODIC 


DISTRESS 


| FEMICIN 


i TABLETS 


Want the real truth? Write to INSIDE STORY, Modern Screen, 
Box 515, Times Square P.O., N.Y. 36, N.Y. The most interesting 
Ve letters will appear in this column. Sorry, no personal replies. 


Hospital-tested, prescription-type 


formula provides total 
treatment in a single tablet! 


ACTS INSTANTLY TO 


© STOP CRAMPS 


® OVERCOME 
DEPRESSION 


@ CALM 
JUMPY NERVES 


@ ELIMINATE 
ACHES & PAINS 


® COMBAT 
PUFFINESS 


So effectine- 
yo wo beesouctac etal 


Worked even when others failed! 


Now, through a revolutionary discovery of 
medical science, a new, prescription-type tab- 
let provides total relief from periodic com- 
plaints. When cramps and pains strike, 
FEMICIN’S exclusive ingredients act in- 
stantly to end your suffering and give you 
back a sense of well-being. If taken before 
pain starts—at those first signs of heaviness 
and distress —further discomforts may never 
develop. No simple aspirin compound can give 
you this complete relief. Get FEMICIN at 
your drugstore today! It must give you 
greater relief than you have ever experienced 
or your purchase price will be refunded. 


For samples and informative booklet, “What 
You Should Know About Yourself As a | 
Woman!’’, send 10¢ for postage and handling. 
Box 225, Dot. D14,Church St. Sta., N.Y. 8,N.Y. 


THROUGH RESEARCH, -..4 BETTER PRODUCT 


@ I’ve been reading a great deal about 
Cary Grant’s date with young Las 
Vegas chorines, air-stewardesses, etc. Has 
Cary ever considered dating a woman of 
his own age? 

—J.W., TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


A Not for the past twenty years. 


@ What’s the scoop behind the report 
that Kirk Douglas threatened to walk 
out of the movie Strangers When We 
Meet because Kim Novak and director 
Richard Quine kept carrying their per- 
sonal problems onto the set? 

—J.L., Rocky Mount, N.C. 


A Kirk couldn’t walk out of the picture 
because of contractual demands. He was 
upset at any delays which might have 
kept him working overtime since he had 
other projects demanding his attention. 


@ Is it true that Lauren Bacall was 
finally able to get over her infatuation 
with Frank Sinatra by strictly adhering 
to the adage that time heals all wounds? 

—S.M., Butte, Mont. 


A Her friends say Miss Bacall’s philoso- 
phy was ‘time wounds all heels’ 


@ Is the Roger Moore marriage head- 
ing for stormy weather? 
—C.C., NEwtown, Conn. 


A The rains came. But, the Moores are 
reconciled—for now. 


@ There was a great to do in the papers 
about Happy Anniversary not being able 
to get a production code seal unless the 
words, “Jt was wrong. I shouldn’t have 
taken Alice to that hotel room,” were 
added to the finished print. I saw the 
picture—and somehow David Niven’s 
voice sounded different when he said 
them. What caused this difference? 
—F.E., New York, N.Y. 


A “Niven’s voice” sounded different be- 
cause Niven refused to do his own dub- 
bing on the principle that the addition 
of lines was juvenile and insulting to au- 
dience intelligence. 


@ I read that Ray Anthony, Mamie 
Van Doren’s “ex,” is intent upon mak- 
ing Lana Turner his next bride. Any 
truth to this? 

—E.C., RicHMonp, VA. 


A Ray is intent, Lana both amused and 
uninterested in the whole idea. 


@ I haven’t read too much about Pat 


Boone lately. Is he still as hot with the 
fans as ever? Or is he fading out now 
that Fabian, Bobby Darin, etc., are 
leading the field? 

—S.F., WoopMeErE, L.I. 


A Pat’s popularity is at a nice steady 
stage. It is the consensus of opinion in 
the music business that he’s passed the 
teen-age idol stage, and will develop 
into a sure and steady Perry Como type. 


@ I saw Gregory Peck in Beloved In- 
fidel. As Greg Peck, he was gorgeous; as 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, he was a bust. Since 
Peck always seems to fight for his rights 
with directors, why didn’t he insist that 
Fitzgerald be played as the disintegrat- 
ing man he was in his later years? 
—S.B., Cartro, Ixt. 


A Greg did fight for his rights. His di- 
rector, who wanted a less strong and 
virile character, went down for the count. 


9 Why has Alan Ladd put his foot down 
about his son David working in any 
more films? Is it because David was 
getting too much publicity? 

—C.S., STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


A No—not enough formal schooling. 
Alan will allow David to make films— 
but only during the summer months. 


@ Did Liz Taylor use any of her per- 
sonal influence to get Eddie Fisher the 
role of her piano player in Butterfield 8 
—or is this casting an added publicity 
gimmick for the picture? 

—A.M., JoHNsTOWN, Pa. 


A All her influence. 


@ I read your story on Beverly Aad- 
land. What do those in the know in the 
movie industry feel will be her profes- 
sional future, after all the Errol Flynn 
publicity has been forgotten? 

—B.H., PLEASANTVILLE, Mo. 


A Oblivion. 


@ Why did Janet Leigh accept a tiny 
part in Psycho? What is the reason for 
her feud with Vera Miles, who is in the 
same picture? 

—G.L., ALBUQUERQUE, N.MEx. 


A Although Janet gets killed off in the 
second reel, her role up until then is a 
meaty one. No feud, just some dissension 
as to who would get top billing—Janet, 
with the bigger name, Vera, with the big- 
ger part. ; x 
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This fellow- 

he's a Zillionaire... 
But this girl - she 
keeps giving 

him the air...! 
Why should it 
be ? People, you 
gotta see! 
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ARLEEN KAITIS, 


Junior, St. Angela 
Hall Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. says: 


“When my face broke out, I tried 
one thing after another, but nothing 
seemed to help, until [found Clearasil. 
With Clearasil I noticed improve- 
ment right away, and in a short time, 
my face was clear again.” 


Arden Katie 


Scientific Clearasil Medication... 


GETS INSIDE 
PIMPLES 


to Clear Them Fast! 


You see only the top of a pimple. The real 
trouble is inside because a pimple is actually 
a clogged, inflamed pore. That is why Skin 
Specialists agree the vital medical action you 
need is the Clearasil action, which brings the 
scientific medications down inside pimples, 
where antiseptic and drying actions are needed 
to clear them fast. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1. Gets Inside Pimples —‘Keratolytic’ action 
dissolves and opens affected pimple cap so 
clogged pore can clear quickly . and 
active medications can get inside. 


2. Stops Bacteria. medication 
penetrates to any stops 
growth of bacteria. Encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin, 


Antiseptic 


lower infection, 


3. Dries up Pimples Fast—Oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples fast, remove 
excess oil that can clog pores, cause pimples. 
: Helps prevent further outbreak. 
Skin-colored .. . hides pimples while it works. 
CLEARASIL also softens and loosens blackheads. 
so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. 
Proved by Skin Specialists. In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 
Guaranteed to work for you or 
money back. In Tube 69¢ and 98¢. 
Lotion squeeze-bottle only 
$1.25 (no fed. tax). 
At all drug 
counters. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of CLEARASIL send 


name, address and 15¢ to Box 9-BT (for tube) or Box 9-BU 
(for Lotion), Easteo, Inc., White Plains, N.Y. Expires 2/29/60. 


ourUraa 
o/S Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Chariton Heston 
Stephen Boyd 
Haya Harareet 
Jack Hawkins 

Sam Jaffe 


BEN HUR 


a tale of the Christ 


= From the very first moment of Ben Hur the 
view is dazzling. Indeed, the prologue—scenes 


accompained by narration of the birth of 
Christ—is of breath-taking, overwhelming 
beauty. Immediately after begins a_ story 


which, although it is nearly four hours long, 
rarely drags and never lets you down as far 
as emotional excitement, suspense or climax 
are concerned. Ben Hur (Charlton Heston), 
scion of a rich Jewish family of Judea, wel- 
comes the new Roman Tribune to his city. 
The Tribune, Messala (Stephen Boyd), is his 
boyhood friend and Heston hopes that the 
tyrannical hand of Rome will soften under his 
rule. But Boyd believes that Caesar is divine; 
Heston believes with the Jews that there is 
only one God. Conflict between these former 
friends is inevitable. Although this is the 
story of Heston’s conversion to Christianity, 


it is, on the surface, an adventure story packed 
with action. Boyd, to teach other Jews to 
submit, condemns Heston to a galley and 
throws his mother (Martha Scott) and sister 
(Kathy O’Donnell) into a dungeon. Incredi- 
bly, it seems, Heston survives three years on 
the galley. Then during a sea battle he rescues 
Commander Jack Hawkins who takes him to 
Rome and a new life of splendor. Filled with 
hatred for Boyd and lust for revenge, Heston 
can’t rest. Returning to Judea he meets his 
enemy in the arena where they both enter 
the chariot race. It is a brutal, highly exciting 
event. Afterward Heston is still unsatisfied; 
he has yet to discover the whereabouts of his 
mother and sister. An ex-slave, the girl he 
now loves (Haya Harareet), knows that they 
are lepers living in a valley of Untouchables 
and she tries to spare him by saying they are 
dead. On the same day that Christ is to be 
crucified Heston leads them out of the valley. 
This movie cost a fortune to produce and it 
looks it. It is a magnificent spectacle -MGM: 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ZA If you like puzzles that are FAIR and FUN, here is your chance SOLUTION 


to win $5,000 CASH or, if you prefer, an honest-to-goodness | This sample solu- 
ri for two people... all expenses paid! | tion shows you how 
spend it any way your heart desires. | to collect $3250 
s galore are in store for you and the | worth of ani- 
ce — for both of you will be flown in }™els by visiting 
fari headquarters, stopping on the way at |© “clearings. $35 

. You will be furnished all the trappings of Now see if you S800 
can collect a $600 


a millionatre’s Safari, mcluding your own personal White Hunter and a full staff |). Gan apa ee 
of natives to care for your every ne i s of unbelievable yourself ae 
adventure — seeing thousands of anim al dances, mystic ; 

Mt 1anjaro ... youll both fly home ag 1 
to last a lifetime! 


$750 
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AN ADVENTURE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

Everyone in the family may enter—see the Rules. You'll have fun and 
adventure sclving the puzzles together. The sample solution to the 
right shows you how to collect $3.250 worth of an 
—but see if you can do better! Read how to solve ba 
=1 below—work out your own solution—then use one of the Free 
Entry Coupons to mail in your solution. Have a friend or relative use 
E the other coupon and you may win an extra $1,000.00 Cash — see 
“Bonus Prize” to the right. 
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The swinging purse... the swaying hips...the sensuous body against the lamp-post 
... then, the sudden glint of a knife...a choked scream... fleeing footsteps 
and over and over he would repeat his brutal,compulsive act of killing! 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE presents 


THE MOST DIABOLICAL MURDERER IN ALL 
THE ANNALS OF CRIME! HE BAFFLED 
THE GREAT SCOTLAND YARD, THE CELEBRATED 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE AND 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON... THE FILE ON 
JACK THE RIPPER HAS NEVER C CLOSED. 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE presents JAC A TH E Ri PPER’. starring LEE PATTERSON + EDDIE BYRNE + BETTY McDOWALL « EWEN SOLON 


Screenplay by JIMMY SANGSTER * From an original story by PETER HAMMOND and COLIN CRAIG + Produced, Directed and Photographed by ROBERT S. BAKER and MONTY Swi 
A Mid-Century Film Production » A PARAMOUNT PICTURES RELEASE 4 
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anssen is so much fun at a party, and Louella pre- 
1s big in motion pictures as he is on TV. 


continued 


Zsa Zsa Gabor’s escort, Hal 
Hayes, was without a place card. 


Lovely Cyd Charisse and (right) Dana 
Wynter in fabulous maternity gown. 


Merle Oberon (holding son) and husband (right) 
hosted the lavish party for the Henry Fords. 


/PARTY of 
the month 


Merle Oberon’s party, in her Bel Air 
home, honoring the Henry Fords was not only 
one of the largest and most lavish of the 
season—it was packed with drama and ex- 
citement from start to finish. 

Unless you've been hibernating in a cave, 
you must have read the headline stories about 
how Zsa Zsa Gabor arrived with Hal Hayes 
(whom Merle had not invited) and for whom 
she had no place card. Nor did she write one. 
When Zsa Zsa and her escort later departed 
in a huff—it hit the headlines. But enough of 
this. It’s been argued pro and con by the 
experts—and as a close friend of Merle’s and 
a guest in her home I promised not to discuss it. 

But this was just one of several eventful 
happenings of this eventful evening. 

Aly Khan had flown out from New York with 
his current girl friend, Gwinella Riva (a 
Swedish beauty but she makes her home in 
Paris) especially for Merle’s party. So when 


10 Aly’s former wife Rita Hayworth showed 


up, every eye was on this interesting ‘'three- 
some.” 

Strangely enough, the suspense did not last 
long. Aly and Rita chatted like old and good 
friends and when the dancing started after 
the formal sit-down dinner, Aly asked Rita to 
dance with him. 

Martha Hyer, beautifully gowned in a 
long picture-portrait black velvet dress, had a 
ball—until she returned home that night and 
found she had been robbed of $80,000 worth 
of priceless paintings, jewelry and furs! Poor 
Martha collapsed when she found out that 
among the looted treasures were her prize 
Renoirs and Utrillo oils. 

Meanwhile, back at the party (to para- 
phrase the TV westerns) there was never a 
dull moment even up to midnight when Senator 
John Kennedy arrived and immediately was 
the center of a circle of friends and relatives, 
including his sister Pat (Mrs. Peter Law- 
ford), Pete, and Frank Sinatra. 

Aly Khan was also noted dancing with Kim 
Novak—which brought to mind that they had 
also been a spark in each other's lives at one 
time—last summer it was, when Kim was in 
Europe. But the flame seemed to be banked 
when Kim and Aly danced and chatted, and 


Aly Kahn flew from New York 
especially for Merle’s party. 


Poor Martha Hyer (here with 
Richard Burton) was robbed! 


his girlfriend had nothing to be jealous o 
any more than when Aly danced with Rita. 

Almost all the women were arrayed in th 
most fabulous gowns from such designers a 
Sophie, Mainbocher, Fontana, Dior and others} 
So I was really amazed when one of the pret! 
tiest women, wearing one of the lovelies 
gowns and coats, Mrs. David Janssen, tol 
me she made every stitch of her ensemble! 

(Incidentally, everyone is crazy about th 
Janssens and I admit I'm a fan of David’ 
popular TV show Richard Diamond. Ellie an 
David are so much fun and she gets a laug 
when some friends call her “Sam,” the sex 
telephone gal on David's show. Mark m 
words, David will soon be as big in motio 
pictures as he is on TV. He’s a young Clark 
Gable.) 

As usual—it’s a habit with her—Cy 
Charisse was one of the most beautif 
women present and Tony Martin is alway 
so proud of her. 

It was really a party of parties and the 
young Henry Fords, who had come to the ; 
Coast to be the godparents of Merle and} 
Bruno Pagliai’s adorable little adopted son | 
certainly got an interesting close-up of Holly 
wood before this evening was over. 


. 


“Just Good Friends”’ 
at Las Vegas 


| Debbie Reynolds stuck to her code of 
never dating a married man until he is di- 
l>rced” Cas she told me in my interview with 
£ which is on page 24 of this issue) before 
lane appeared with millionaire Harry Karl as 
bE escort in Las Vegas. It was about a week 
fter Joan (the former Mrs. Harry) Cohn di- 
oreed Karl that Debbie resumed the dates 
ae was having with him before his surprising 
ond short) twenty-five day marriage to Mrs. 
ohn. 
Debbie was in Las Vegas at the invitation 
Shirley MacLaine io take part in the 
g Operation Typhoon charity affair staged 
z Steve Parker and his Japanese Revue stars 
the New Frontier to aid Japanese sufferers 
the recent typhoon. With their usual gen- 
osity, many Hollywood stars including Bob 
ope, Donald O’Connor, Lucille Ball, 
sa Zsa Gabor and others, flew up to take 
srt in the show and buy many of the fine 
Hizes auctioned off from the stage. 
§ Looking cute as a button arrayed in white 
and tails and top hat, Debbie did a dance 
amber for which Mr. Karl applauded loudest 
all. Later, Harry bought a chinchilla coat 
Bhich was auctioned off for sweet charity, 
iad presented it to Debbie! She keeps insisting 
me that she and Karl are “just good friends” 
Hid I think she means it. But I’m beginning 
i believe it’s deeper than that on his side 
iid if he can change her mind—he will. 
#1 think a special bow goes to Lucille Ball 
setting back to the show for Operation Ty- 
icon) who almost stole the evening with her 
Sperb clowning. Lucille is not a happy girl 
=se days. There is trouble between her and 
si Arnaz, although both half-heartedly deny 
But she put her personal problems aside to 
me up to Vegas and help Shirley and Steve 
ise money for this worthy cause. She’s a 
e girl, this “Lucy”—and here's hoping Desi 
akes up before it’s too late. 


w 


e's a fine girl, this “Lucy,’ and 
“2's hoping Desi wakes up to it. 


— 
Congratulations, Dorothyand Jacques. 
(Dorothy is expecting. the Stork.) 
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“A Baby Is Coming” 


I kept saying that Dorothy Malone cer- 
tainly looked pregnant. And Dorothy kept 
denying that she and Jacques Bergerac 
are expecting a baby. We kept up this jolly 
little game for about two weeks. 

Then, one morning, to my desk came a beau- 
tiful large white orchid to which was attached 
a white satin streamer with ABC printed in 
gold letters—and a note reading: 

Dear Louella: You are quite right, 
Jacques and I are happily expecting a 
baby in May. In case you are curious, 
the ABC printed on the streamer 
means. ‘A baby is coming.’ 

Congratulations, Dorothy and Jacques. And 
thank you for the charming way you verified 
my story that Dorothy is expecting the Stork. 


Kookie had a funny answer when questioned about marriage and Asa Maynor. 


Kookie Can’t 
Afford Two Combs 


Never let it be said that Edd ‘‘Kookie’”’ 
Byrnes hasn’‘t kept his sense of humor through 
his suspension troubles at Warner Bros. ( which 
I'm sure will be settled by the time you read 
this ). 

When I asked “Kookie” if he planned to 
marry Asa Maynor any day now, he 
cracked: 

“The answer is—no. 
combs.” 

Edd is very grateful to Warners, the studio 
that discovered him and gave him his big 
chance on 77 Sunset Strip. It's just that he can't 


I can’t afford two 


get along on his $284-per-week take-home 
salary. That may seem like a good salary— 
and it is outside of the acting profession. But 
with all the expenses even a young acior is 
heir to, and the front he is expected to put up. 
it’s small pickings. 

Edd has really been up against it financially 
speaking. For one item alone, his tuxedo, cost 
him $240, almost a week’s salary. 

Jack Warmer, a fair man, offered to up 
“Kookie” to $750 weekly which is okay with 
Edd and his agents. But “Kookie’’ is also hop- 
ing the studio permits him to keep 50% of 
what he is being offered for nightclub and per- 
sonal appearances. This, my friends, is as high 
as $10,000 weekly. 

Not bad for that cute “parking attendant” 
at 77 Sunset Strip! 
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continued 


Bob Stack and Rosemary Bowe sat wi th Louella. 


More Parties, Parties, 
Parties: 


I needed a scooter to get around to all the 
social events of the month. Come to think 
of it, maybe I should have taken up Edd 
‘46K ookie’’ Byrnes’ offer to ride on his motor 
scooter (remember I told you about that last 
month ) to cover all the ground. 

There were three big ones on the same 
night—and that takes a bit of doing even for 
me—but I made ‘em! 

First doorbell we rang was at Anne and 
Kirk Douglas’ big wingding at their home 
for Simone (Room at the Top) Signoret 
and Yves Montand, her husband, a fine 
French entertainer making his Hollywood debut 
at the Huntington Hartford Theater a few nights 
later. 

Everybody but everybody was there—but 
lll admit I was surprised to see Kim Novak 
considering that she and Kirk had been re- 
ported feuding all during the making of Strang- 
ers When We Meet. 


ae, 


and she made up with 


Kim said, “Come with me, Louella’’-—and 
just to prove there were no bad feelings, she 
marched up to Kirk and gave him a big kiss! 
Mr. Douglas didn’t mind in the least. Of 
course, Kim was with her ‘heart’ (also her 
director) Dick Quine. 

Anne Douglas had decorated her house in 
red, white and blue flowers in honor of her 
approaching American citizenship. This set 
Tony Curtis off to drumming Yankee Doodle 
on the toy drum of the Douglas’ child, much to 
the amusement of Janet Leigh, who looked 
stunning in red chiffon. In the crowd I saw 
Steve Allen and Jayne Meadows, Judy 
Garland and Sid Luft, Dinah Shore and 
George Montgomery (Dinah in one of her 
long Paris gowns), Gene Kelly with Jeanie 
Coyne (methinks this is a new romance— 
Jeanie is his former dance assistant); the 
Gregory Pecks and Jean Simmons 
and Stewart Granger. I told you every- 
body was there. 

Hated to tear ourselves away from the Doug- 
lases, but on to the dinner Jack Warner gave 
for Vice President Richard Nixon and his so 


Kim was there with Dick Quine (right) 
Kirk Douglas. 


The Danny Thomases stop to chat with Louis Prima and Keely Smith. 


attractive wife Pat. The Nixons are always 
welcome visitors—if you can call them visitors. 
They hail from nearby Whittier, California. 

I can tell you our Vice President has a very 
good and most flattering memory. He said to 
me, “The last time I saw you was in the ele- 
vator in the Waldorf Towers in New York. 
Do you remember?” I certainly remembered— 
but I hardly expected he would. 

But time was ticking on, as much as we 
would have liked to linger on at this interest 
ing affair, we were due at the WAIF Imperial 
Ball, one of the big charity affairs of every 
season with proceeds going to the fund for 
orphaned children of Europe. Jane Russell 
is a guiding light. 

When we arrived at the ballroom of the 
Beverly Hilton, Edd ‘‘Kookie’’ Byrnes 


with his date, pretty Dorothy Johnson. | 


the Bob Stacks, Donna Reed, Tony 
Owen and the Danny Thomases were al 
ready seated at our table. 

The guest of honor was her Imperial High- 


ness Princess Marie Cecilie of Prussia, a very 
pretty seventeen-year-old blonde whose par- | 
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Kookie found the Princess charming. 


Tharming date, too—Dorothy Johnson. 


nts accompanied her to Hollywood and per- 
‘nitted her to make her bow to society at this 
‘yorthy occasion. : 

I had made arrangements for ‘’Kookie’’ to 
“e one of the young men to dance with the 
tincess. He was a bit nervous about it—but 
cme, and they made such an attractive couple 
‘m the floor that the cameramen kept their 
“ashbulbs popping all during the dance. 
When “Kookie” returned to the table he told 
ic the Princess was a charming and vivacious 
“il and a good dancer—and “What a hand- 
hake she has!’ I knew what he meant a few 
ioments later when I met her and she gave 
ty hand such a hearty grip it nearly took me 
“ff my feet. 
’ I was also very much impressed with the 
rincess’ mother, Grand Duchess Kira, who 
egged those of us who were presented to 
=r to sit and talk with her a moment. I asked 
=r if she and her family were movie fans. 
_ "We see few motion pictures,” the Grand 
uchess replied tactfully, “but we like those 


I nominate for 


STARDOM 


Even his MGM bosses were impressed when, 
following the sneak preview of Home from 
the Hill (stars Bob Mitchum and Eleanor 
Parker) 221 preview cards out of the 300 
distributed, read A new star is born in George 
Peppard—or words to that effect. 

The good-looking blonde graduate of Mar- 
lon Brando's alma mater, Lee Strasberg’s 
Actors’ Studio in New York, was waylaid by 
eager teenage fans who told him, ‘You are 
now a big movie star.” 

“No,” said the flabbergasted George, “I’m 
just an actor.’’ I say some actor—to make such 
a splash in his first important screen role even 
if he has made his mark on Broadway in such 
hits as Girls of Summer, The Pleasure of His 
Company end on TV in Little Moon of Alban, 
the Alfred Hitchcock shows and several 
U.S. Steel Hour presentations. 


A most amiable and easy-io-know young 
man, George gets hot under the collar about 
only one thing: the criticism leveled at young 
actors (particularly the ‘method’ group) for 
the way they dress in jeans, denims and sweat 
shirts. 

“I often wore jeans to interviews with pro- 
ducers for the good reason I couldn't afford io 
buy a good suit! And this is true of the ma- 
jority of young actors struggling for a break— 
including some girls like Diane Varsi. When 
we first start making money, we need ii for 
our studies, not for flashy wardrobes.’” So 
there! 

George Peppard is his real name and he 
was born in Detroit, Michigan, the son of a 
(late) building contractor and Vernelle Pep- 
pard, a former opera singer and voice coach. 
After graduation from Dearborn High School, 
in his native city, and several years at Purdue 
University, George headed for New York and 
the Actors’ Studio. Shelley Winters’ play Girls 
of Summer was his kick-off hit. Yes, girls, he is 
married. Helen Davies has been Mrs. P. since 
1954. 


continued 
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Lana Turner likes Fred May (left) better than any other man she knows, but 
neither of them is thinking in terms of marriage—not right now, anyhow. 


Marilyn’s 
Husband and 
Marilyn’s Script 


No matter how politely Gregory Peck 
worded his reasons to me for walking out of 
The Billionaire with Marilyn Monroe before 
the picture started at 20th, the truth is: 

He was burned up with the way Marilyn's 
playwright husband Arthur Miller was rewrit- 
ing the script, building up Marilyn's role with 
each click of his typewriter. 

But, behaving like a gentleman, Greg told 
me, “I read Norman Krasna’s original story 
and that is what I signed to make. I have not 
seen the rewritten version. 

“What I object to is that the rewriting is 
holding up the starting date which was sup- 
posed to be November ist. Three quarters of 
the month is gone and we still are not into 
production. I have signed a contract to star 
in The Guns of Navarone in Greece late in 
December—and I can't wait any longer for 
The Billionaire.” 

Spoken like a gentleman, Mr. P.—and very 
nice, except that I don’t believe a word of it. 


Marilyn Monroe and Arthur Miller 
way to Hollywood here—and to those 


A Talk With Lana— 


I asked Lana Turner just how serious she 
is about Fred May, the good looking and re- 
putedly wealthy businessman whom she is 
dating constantly. “I like Fred better than any 
man I know. But his divorce won't be final 
until February—and neither of us is thinking 
in terms of marriage,” Lana told me. 

“He has two children—which means obli- 
gations—and so do I.” 

I said, ‘You certainly have no financial 
worries with all those millions coming in 
from Imitation of Life, Lana.” 

She laughed, “So far I haven't seen any 
of those millions, but I’m told I'll get the 
money. When it comes it will be very wel- 
come.” 


were on their 


script changes. 
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Childhood is for laughter, as one reader poignantly reminds us, but even Evelyn 


Rudie’s mother and father 
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Interesting problem—the similarity of the 


What a heart-breaking thing that nine-year- 
old Evelyn Rudie should be so worried 
about her career that she landed in that silly 
publicity stunt and trip to Washington, writes 
Mas. E. DERRINGER, TAcoma. Childhood is for 
laughter—not fears or tears. It's cured me of 
wanting to put my little girl in the movies or 
TV. Wise words, Mrs. D.... 


| 


admit that “Eloise” its 


not like other 


children. 


ae Face 


CLeEO Van ZANDT, Mtram1, has an idea: I’m 
crazy for both Bobby Darin and Jimmy 
Darren. But the similarity of their names, I 
think, is bad for both of their careers. Before 
they go on and become even more famous— 
why doesn’t one change his name? Particularly 
as both are now actors in the movies, as well 
as singers. Does everyone get these boys as 
mixed up as Cleo thinks... ? 

1 saw Prttow TALK with my sixteen-year- 
old boyfriend and it made both of us blush, 
postcards EvELyN GREER, MADISON, WIS. Well, 
Evelyn, if this amusing comedy makes you 
blush—keep away from the French movies 


names of Bobby Darin and Jimmy Darren. 
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Up é 


Do you get them mixed 


now on display. 

Dee Dez, ATLANTIC City, asks: Do you feel 
as I do that May Britt is the next Greta 
Garbo? No.... 

Personal to PURVEEN, KARACHI, PAKISTAN— 
Thank you for your kind words about this de- 
partment and about MopERN SCREEN, written 
in excellent English for which I compliment 
you. I am sorry if you, such an ardent movie 
fan, are not receiving replies to your letters to 
Elizabeth Taylor, Pier Angeli, Hope 
Lange and Susan Hayward. Perhaps 
they will read of your disappointment here— 
and write to you, such an interesting fan from 
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continued 


One fan thinks Rock is slated for marriage in 1960, 
but it’s doubtful—he was badly burned the first time. 


such a far away country... . 

Why do you of the press pick on Ava 
Gardner? snaps Bos WEILL, Boston. If you 
ask me, Bob,—it’s Ava picking on us of the 
press, particularly as she now has it in her 
contract that she can walk off her new movie 
set if any reporter shows up. 

I worked out Rock Hudson's future by 
numerology, pens PEGGY BROWN, CLEVELAND, 
and the numbers say he will be married again 
in 1960. Want to bet? Rock was badly burned 
in his first marriage. I doubt if he'll try ma- 
trimony again so soon... . 

Tony Randall is just wonderful! One of 
the few actors who can be amus ‘ng and ro- 
mantic at the same time, enthuses Mrs. VIvYAN 


vice versa? 


OLDFIELD, DALLAS. Why isn’t he a star? The 
next time you look at the billing, Mrs. O., Tony 
may jolly well be a star.... 

OpessA McDANIELsS, DULUTH, writes: I cried 
my eyes out when I read that Bob Hope is 
completely blind in one eye now and is losing 
the sight of the other. Wait a minute—Bob 
himself says that report is greatly exaggerated. 
He has lost about 50 percent vision in one 
eye and the other has not been affected 

SALLY PHILLIPS, HOMESTEAD, FLORIDA, begs 
the fans not to forget the great Mario Lanza. 
Though he did some things at the height of his 
fame that seemed wrong, his was a great 
talent. I believe all admirers of Mario can 
best express their sympathy to his bereaved 


Who’s picking on 
Here 


Tony Randall is 


who? The press on Ava Gardner? Or 
she’s slamming the door on reporters. 


who can be 


an actor 
amusing and romantic at the same time. 


family by buying, and then buying more, of 
his wonderful records. That is a very fine idea, 
sally.) .).:- 

Has somebody in authority clamped down 
on Tuesday Weld? postcards Jimmy STEI- 
GER, BROOKLYN. Haven't read much nonsense 
about this wild kid this month. Maybe some 
latent good sense came to her rescue. But 
don’t count on it. Where Tuesday is concerned, 
she can erupt again any minute.... 

That's all for now. See you next month. 


BEFORE TRUSHAY— 
Photograph, skin 
unretouched, 

October 26 1959 


AFTER TRUSHAY— 
Same hangs, 

skin unretouched, 
October 30, 1959 


Ea with silicones 
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Kitchen tests prove it...with women just like you! What happened to these hands can happen to 
Hard-working hands heal twice as fast with new you. And new Trushay protects your hands against 
heavy-duty Trushay with silicones. Try new Trushay. detergents and through every chore you do. 


TRUSHAY...the heavy-duty lotion for hard-working hands 
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Now you can shampoo... 
Set with plain water...and have 
lively, natural looking curls! 


style. Shouldn’t you use.it, too? 
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FOR CURLS THAT COME EASY—HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


Shampoo with new Liquid Lustre-Creme. 
Special cleansing action right in the rich, 
fast-rising lather gets hair clean as you’ve 
ever had it yet leaves it blissfully manage- 
able. Contains Lanolin, akin to the natural 
oils of the hair; keeps hair soft, easy to set 
without special rinses. 


Set—with Just plain water. 

An exclusive new formula—unlike any 
other shampoo—leaves hair so manageable 
any hair-style is easier to set with just plain 
water. Curls are left soft and silky—spring 
right back after combing. Waves behave, 
flick smoothly into place. 


LOVELY JANE POWELL must keep her hair looking soft and shining at all times for her many television appearances and screen roles. 
That’s why she always asks her hairdresser for a Lustre-Creme shampoo because it leaves hair shinier, easier-to-manage in any hair 


Lustre-Creme — 
never dries — 
it beautifies — 
how in liquid, 
lotion or cream! 


tiQuiDd 


Lustw- 
Crome 


SHAMPOO 


tANOLIN BLESSED 


On the next 4 pages 
Modern Screen brings 
you the real truth 
about two Hollywood 
teenagers—Beverly Aadland 
and Tuesday Weld— 
who learned about love 


from men three times 


CAN A TEENAGE GIRL 
LEARN TOO MUCH ABOUT 
LOVE TOO SOON? 


MIT - 


— ATI 
MY LIFE ' 
IS OVER 


@ The girlfriend really wanted to say, “Look, Errol Flynn is dead. 
The funeral was two weeks ago. He’s gone, Beverly. Sad, tragic, 
heartbreaking as it is, the man you loved and lived with for two 
years is gone. And it’s time you realize that now, and try to 
pull yourself together.” 
But aloud she said, instead, ‘““You’ve barely touched your salad, 
honey. Here I take you to lunch at—ahem, excuse me for bragging— 
one of the most expensive restaurants in Hollywood. 
And what do you do? You sit and look at your food like it was a 
decoration, a display . .. Now come on. Perk up and eat a 
little. This isn’t on any expense account, you know. This is on me, 
your old hard-working chum!” 
Seventeen-year-old Beverly Aadland looked up from her plate. 
“I’m sorry,” she said. “I’m just not too hungry.” 
“T’ll make you pay for your share of this if you don’t eat,” 
her girlfriend said, laughing. 
“T’ll pay, if you want,” Beverly said. 
She looked away. 
There were tears in her eyes. 
Her girlfriend stopped laughing and sighed and reached 
across the table for Beverly’s hand. 
“T was teasing you—” she started to say. “Hey, what’s 
happened anyway to the gal who used to be able to 
_ take a joke and who could—” (Continued on page 79) 
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Beverly Aadland thought she was | 
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s| Carrying 


HAVE — 
HUSBAND OR | 
HILDREN 


® Actually, Tuesday and John met on the set of Spartacus 
at U-I Studios. Tuesday, wearing one of her famous beatnik outfits 
that day, levis, sweat shirt, sandals and mix-master wig, was visit- 
ing the set with a friend, Marsha. John, in the picture, was 
doing takes on a scene with Kirk Douglas and Laurence Olivier. 
The introduction was made between a pair of takes by Marsha, 
who had known John for several years. 
It was a very uneventful-seeming introduction, short and sweet. 
| John said hello, Tuesday said hi, John turned to talk to : 
Marsha for a few minutes, and then he went back to work. 
As he did, Tuesday sighed. “He’s the (Continued on page 54) 


What is the truth about Debbie| 
Now, 1 a personal heart-to-. 
friend Louella Parsons, Debbie. 
| Glenn Ford away from the sets. 


S | 24 


This is a photo from | 

It Started With a Kiss, ie 
the film that paired | 

| Debbie and Glenn and | 
_ started all the rumors. | 


| 


, Reynolds’ private hfe today ? 
jheart talk with her long-time | 
jconfides all: “I have never seen 


Jof the three pictures we have 


(Continued on page 53) 


INTRODUCING: 


H: was alone now. The 
people who’d been 
with him a few minutes 
earlier—the press agent, 
the man from the record 
company, the musician 
or two—had gone to their 
own rooms. What laugh- 
ter and talk and congrat- 
ulations. there- had- been 
about the show he’d done 
that night were over. 
The hotel room was emp- 


ty. And he was lonely, 
so terribly lonely ...He 
was nineteen years old 
and far away from home 
and from the girl he 
loved and he wondered 
what he was doing here, 
anyway. In this strange 
room. In this strange 
eity. This night. Far 
from Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and the life he 
knew. Far from the 


CRADDOCK 


great, big, beautiful, glo- 
rious future everybody 
had been predicting for 
him. Smack in the middle 
of what, he wondered— 
of what? 

He walked over to the 
phone. He wanted to call 
May. He wanted to say, 
“Honey, this is Billy. ’'m 
comin’ home. I’m tired 
of being Crash Craddock. 
I want to be Billy again, 


your husband again. I 
miss you, honey, and I 
love you and I’m comin’ 
home to you.” 

But his hand left the 
receiver before he even 
picked it up. 

Without looking down 
at his watch, he knew 
that it was late—well aft- 
er midnight. That May, 
busy working all day at 
(Continued on page 63) 


few miles away 

from the big house 
at 220 N. Layton Drive, 
Beverly Hills, the beau- 
tiful girl sat up in her 
bed. It was 10:40 o’clock 
of this mild and lovely 
Saturday evening, No- 
vember 7th, 1959. The 
others, in the rooms 
flanking hers, in the 
stretch of rooms down 
the long and silent hall- 
way—they were fast 
asleep by now. But she 
was not. She was sit- 
ting up, and she was 
(Continued on page 70) 


— Evy Norlund and Jimmy Darren 


A young Oneeecd girl, her heart bursting 

with happiness, can have a strange problem. 
_ You. see, Evy Norlund has no one near to share her joy; 
she has no one with whom to share the 


INTIMATE 
THOUGHTS 
FA 
BRIDE-TO-BE 


Evy’s Mr. Pants 


outfit... 


Cocktail Dress .. a dn: Theme 


Mes. ee Sie. Mee. Jimmy yee 
“Samer” . These words, like an 
“unforgettable melody, keep sing- 
ing in Evy Norlund’s mind as she 
_ makes her plans for her coming 
marriage. All the while she is think- 
‘ing of important things, big things, 
like her trousseau (“So many 
lovely new clothes .. . I want to look 
beautiful for him always. .. .”)- 
and furniture (“Our bedroom will be 
the sweetest, most romantic room - 
in the whole world. ...”) and silver- 
ware (“We'll eat dinner by candle- 
light... .’) and how she’ll make “ 
Jimmy’s favorite dishes (“I hope I 
can learn to cook the way his mother 
: does... .”) in a sparkling new — 
oe kitchen—in the midst of all her — E 
_ planning, these precious words, Mrs. % 
I he Pee Jimmy Darren, keep coming back, 
We £ eae ae ee and Evy hugs them close. Si i SL a 
{ Ballerina Bridal ...a Maurer Original - Her heart is bursting to tell some- Pie ee 
one how happy she is, how ee: Sa 
(continued on next page) eee 


Cotton Knit ... Sacony 


Cocktail Dress ... Jr. Theme 


““T want to be everything for hrm’ 


Be, 


Cotton Print ... Kay Windsor 


Print Cocktail Dress ... Jr. Theme 
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wonderful he is, how much in love she 
is ...and yet how apprehensive 
she sometimes is. . . . But these are 
intimate thoughts to share with 

a girlfriend, a best friend, and Evy’s 
best friend is 6,000 miles away 
from Hollywood, back home in Den- 
mark. If Evy were home, she 
would be confiding now in Hanne 
Blarke, the girl she grew up with, the 
girl she promised would be her 
maid of honor someday. 

At home, getting married would 
mean walking down the aisle on her 
father’s arm, in the dear old 
ehurch where her childhood priest, 
Jack Stenberg, had confirmed her, 
and a lavish wedding reception 
at the smart Europa Hotel in 
Copenhagen with everybody there, 
all her family, her three sisters 
and her two brothers, her sixteen 
aunts and uncles, her thirty cousins, 
and the kids she’d gone to school with. 

Evy misses all this, not having her 
family and friends with her to 

(Continued on page 82) 


Evy’s in THE FLYING FONTAINES 


and Jimmy’s in THE GENE KRUPA STORY 
and BECAUSE THEY’RE YOUNG— 


all from Columbia. 


Knitted Sheath . . . Sacony 
Handbags by Etra 
Jewelry by Coro 


Dress by Kay Windsor 


STORE LISTINGS & PRICES ON PAGE 82 


™ Don Burnett lay down 
the newspaper, this summer 

night a little over a year ago. 
And as he did his mother, 

setting the table in the 

«dining room a few yards away. 

called out, “Almost ready 
for dinner?” 

Don shook his head. “I’m 
not hungry, Mom,” he said. 
“Don’t bother about me 

; right now.” 
His mother walked into the 
living room, confused. 
“Don,” she said, smiling, 
“Tve got the roast almost 
ready . .. You said you were 
ee a ee : famished when you: called 
ee Se before. And [—” 
ge tae ee: (Continued on page 66) 


DEATH 

OPENED 
OUR 

HEARTS 


The strange 
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love story of 
Gia Seala 
and her husband 


Don Burnett... 


A Modern Screen Photo Scoop! 


A VISIT 
WITH JEAN SIMMONS 


- ar ee 


(Opposite) Lined up 
on the horses from left 
to right: Lindsay, 
Stewart, Jean, and 
Jamie. (Above) Stew- 
art tries to keep the 
barbecue under control. 
(Above right) Tracy 
smiles good-night to 
her mommy. (Right) 
Stewart lends a hand to 
his pretty passenger. 
(Below) Stewart proud- 
ly shows off a prize 
Charolais bull calf. 


Jean stars in Universal’s SPARTACUS and will 
soon appear in United Artist’s ELMER GANTRY. 


@ Everyone in Hollywood has some method 
of getting away from it all. Some eat, 
some drink .. . but some just get up and 
go! Take Stewart Granger and 

Jean Simmons. They head south to their 
own 10,000-acre ranch named Yerba 
Buena on the Mexican border. There with 
their three-year-old daughter Tracy 

and Stewart’s thirteen-year-old daughter 
Lindsay and fifteen-year-old son Jamie, 
they ride herd, milk cows, try to 

forget about Hollywood—and guard their 
privacy. That last is the important 

matter. When they invited us out, we 
were very shy about asking, ‘““May we bring 
a camera? You know ...our readers... 
your fans... .” Jean laughed and 

said, “Of course,” and we were almost 

at a (rare for us) loss for words. We’ve 
wanted to bring you these pictures for so 
long, we take great pride in presenting the 
first picture story anywhere 

on the life of “The Granger Rangers.” 


In my agony 
I kissed the Cross. 
I heard a Vovce say, 
“Tam with you.” 
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Mi Even the doctor didn’t suspect. He told us everything was all 
right. It just turned out to be one of those nightmares you 
hear about and never think can happen to you. 
Nobody expected it. 
My brother, Joey, was six and I was nine when 
we had our tonsils removed in St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Burbank, California. It was during 
the Christmas holiday because my mom and 
dad didn’t want us to miss any school. My 
tonsils had bothered me from the day we 
moved to California from Utica, New York, 
where I was born. 
The doctor agreed it was a good idea to per- 
form a double operation. Joey and I could keep each other company 
in the hospital—and at home—while we got well. 
Two days after the operation we were released by Dr. King, the kind, soft- 
voiced surgeon who patted me on the arm and said, ““Now, keep up the 
good spirits. You’re going to be all right.” 
Dr. King walked down the long hospital corridor with us to the 
front entrance. Both Joey and I carried our overnight plaid suitcases 
with our pajamas. 
At the door, Dr. King said, “Don’t they look fine?” as he patted us 
on the back. My mom and dad smiled. Mom was pregnant with Mike then, 
and she was wearing maternity clothes. When we got home that 
December afternoon, we celebrated with vanilla ice cream and fresh orange 
juice, and I was allowed to play with my Christmas doll in bed until 
I fell asleep... 
Mom and Dad were having coffee in the kitchen when Mom decided to 
take a look into the bedroom to make sure I hadn’t kicked off my blankets. 
After an operation like that, you fall into deep sleeps where you feel so 
warm you're uncomfortable. So you toss and turn and push 
the blankets away. 
All I can remember is my mother yelling and the hallway light shining into 
the bedroom. She was standing above me, and I heard her cry 
out, “Joe... Joe... Joe!” 
“What’s the matter?”’ my father called back from the kitchen. 
“Joe,” my mother sobbed, the shiver of distress in her voice. “It’s Annette! 
She’s bleeding!” 
My father rushed into the room. He snapped on the overhead light. I tried to 
speak. I wanted to sleep. Why were they bothering me? But I couldn’t talk. 
My mouth tasted of blood. My pillow was moist and clammy. | looked 
at it in the light and I saw it was red, dark red, soaked with blood. 
I was hemorrhaging. 
“Oh, my baby,” my mother cried as she took me in her (Continued on page 78) 


_ heart wasn’t in this cock- 

| tail party. He was tired 
if after the long trip from 
__ Hollywood to Montreal, 
tired just thinking about 
_ his opening tomorrow 
- night at the Bel Vue 


Casino, here in the 
_ French-Canadian city. 

: He shook hands with 
most of the hundred-or- 
so guests. He laughed at 
their jokes. Because it 
was expected of him, he 
told some jokes of his 
own. 

“T’ve got to get out of 
hereand grab some shut- 
eye,” he told one of his 
managers, “‘or I’m just 
gonna sit down in that 
chair over there and 
this town’s gonna know 
me as Sleepin’ Sam.”’ 

“Sure, sure, Sammy,” 
the manager said, laugh- 
ing and taking his arm 
and leading him through 
the crowd, to a corner 
Way across the room. 
“But these kids, they’re 
dying to say hello. Show 
kids, from some club 
down the street. And 
| just a few minutes, just 

_ (Continued on page 60) 
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M@ “I thought I would die when Jim told me he didn’t ever want to come back to 
me. I wanted to die. I could no more live without him than I could live without my 
right leg. 

“T had gone on a trip around the world to forget him. But I couldn’t. Wherever 
I went, I saw Jim’s face before me. In Honolulu, on my way home, great, black 
waves of emptiness overwhelmed me. Years before, Jim and I had been in Honolulu 
together. I wanted nothing more in the world than to have Jim with me again. 
Frantic, I called him on the phone. ‘Jim,’ I said, ‘I love you. I can’t live without you. 
Please come back to me.’ 

“There was a pause. It was agony waiting for him to reply. Finally it came. 
‘No,’ he said: and his voice was like ice. “No, Virginia, I can’t. It’s all over.’ And he 
hung up. 

“T shivered. In my distraught state I thought, ‘There 1s nothing to live for 
any longer.’ I was so tired. 


The Story of a Hollywood Wife 


“T went into the bathroom and took a razor. I lay down in the bathtub and ran 
the razor over one wrist. There was a terrible sting. Then, with my bloodied hand, I 
took the razor and slashed my other wrist. I began to black out. I closed my eyes 
and waited to die.” 

This is what Jim Arness’ wife, Virginia, said. The tragedy of Virginia Arness is 
the tragedy of a woman who loved her man too much. Divorce is an almost daily 
occurrence in Hollywood, with heartache its companion. But what would make a 
woman so despairing on knowing she had lost her husband that she would try to take 
her life, as Virginia Arness had tried to do? Here is Virginia’s own story: 

“Jim and I were desperately poor when we got married ten years ago. But we were 
very much in love, and we were very happy. It was only after Jim had a taste of 
success as the star of TV’s Gunsmoke that things began to go very wrong with our 


marriage. It was when that crazy thing called Hollywood (Continued on page 68) 


As we go to press, Dick Clark appears to be on the brink of 
possible trouble. The newspapers are full of the word Payola 
(trade jargon for bribes). The intimation is that Dick and 
other deejays might have accepted money or gifts to plug 
certain records and singers. There are some people around 
who think Dick is guilty of this charge, and that he has 
betrayed the teenagers of America. We went to see one of 
these teenagers—Myrna Horowitz—whom you have undoubt- 
edly seen dancing on The American Bandstand. We wanted ta 
know how Myrna really felt about Dick since the headlines 
broke... 


\\ Matt ie uanoctk Yau'e. Age, 


M@ Myrna is a Phila- 
delphia girl, seventeen 
years. old. When she 


-was six, she was struck 


down by polio. It was 
a serious attack, the 
worst kind of polio. It 
left her with a perma- 
nent scar—an abnor- 


mally-thin left leg, still 
encased in a large steel 
brace. For years it left 
a scar on her heart, 
too; in her spirit. 
Myrna felt she was not 
like other girls. Other 
girls walked. She 
limped. Other girls ran.’ 


She limped. Other girls 
played. She limped. In 
Myrna’s own words, 
“T lived in a kind of 
shell, I guess, a little 
lonely, afraid, ill at 
ease.”’ 

And then, one day, 
she met Dick Clark. 


And things began to 
change for her. 

Myrna told us about 
these changes when we 
visited her recently in 
Philadelphia. It was 
night, a Friday, about 
7:30 p.m. We sat on 
(Continued on page 82) 
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are not necessary!???? Put yourself in the hands of a reputable doctor who will give you a sensible diet. 


; something silly like eating nothing but boiled chalk or—worse—going with no food at all. Then you go 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM LOUELLA PARSONS 
TO ALL DIETING TEENAGE GIRLS 


@ I want to say that if the shocking example of seventeen-year-old Sandra Dee’s being rushed to the 
hospital in an ambulance to have her stomach pumped from an overdose of Epsom Salts (to keep her weight 
down) isn’t a lesson to you girls who go in for ‘crash diets’—then go ahead, ruin your health! 

Frankly, I’m surprised at Sandra, whom I know and like very much. She’s always seemed so level headed. 
I was aghast when I learned that she had been rushed to the hospital as an emergency case suffering from | 
a dangerous attack of gastritis. 

I investigated and found out that Sandra had been taking Epsom Salts over a period of a long time to 
keep her weight down. And after a particularly large dose brought on unbearable stomach pains, she became 
frightened, particularly as she also suffers from a chronic inflamed appendix, a condition made dangerous 
by potent laxative. 


How many times is it necessary to say to you dieting youngsters—and to Sandra—that these extremes 
Far too many of you read of where some glamour girl or social belle has lost ‘pounds and pounds’ on | 


ahead and try to do the same thing. 
It’s a crime against your good health—and I say stop it. Don’t be little fools! Without good health— | 


all the fame in the world is worth little. I think Sandra has learned her lesson the hard way. I hope you | 
will be as wise. END. 


| 


LET SANDRA DEE. 
BE A WARNING! 
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LITTLE 
GIRL 
LOST 


At seven Evelyn Rudie 


played Eloise on television. 
It made her a star. 
But at nine 

Evelyn stamped her foot, 

said, ‘I’m a has-been and 
I won’t stand for it,” 

broke into her piggie bank 

and flew off to see Mamie Eisenhower. 
Cute? 
Not the story behind it! 

We think it’s tragic. 


@ The most wonderful—and probably the most 
awiful—thing that happened to a little girl with a pixie face, 
turned-up nose and agile mind was when 
she became the star of a big Playhouse 90 spectacular at the 
age of seven and was—briefly—an acclaimed 
child star. 
When Evelyn Rudie Bernauer—her 
name shortened to Evelyn Rudie—became Eloise, 
she and her parents thought she was going to be another 
Shirley Temple. Her whole world 
- began to spin in high-ten- 
sioned glamour. She could never ever 
change into a little girl again. She could never ever be- 
come a child whose world revolved around 
Girl Scouts, dolls and simple birthday parties. She was, at 
the age of nine, to feel she was a has-been, 
bored with the ordinary things that give other youngsters 
a charge, unable to build slowly but (Continued on page 56) 
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The two faces of 


TROY DONAHUE 


Ma = “Troy Donahue,” said Sandra Dee’s mother, “‘is one of the 

f nicest, best behaved boys in Hollywood. I have 

complete trust in him. There are few boys I’d rather see take Sandra 
out than Troy.” 

“Every time I hear what a nice guy Troy is supposed to be, it makes me 

| burst out laughing,” said a former girlfriend of his. “And it’s 

| not just because of what happened to me. Since we broke up, he’s been 

| | going with Nan Morris for two years. (Continued on page 73) 


eles it's chic to be comfortable—in fashion and in your per- 
sonal protection. That’s why more and more smart women 
choose new Kotex_napkins. These gentle napkins are softer, 
smoother than ever. And with the special Kimlon center, Kotex 
always protects better—more comfortably, hour after hour. 


New Kotex napkins — choice of most women 


Win a free New York fashion fling 


Nothing to buy, 
nothing to write! 


15 GRAND PRIZES 


*1,500.00 


WARDROBES 


dy balives 


each with a fabulous trip 


to New York City for shopping 
200 SECOND PRIZES 


17 jewel, 14 carat white gold 


GRUEN WATCHES 


(worth $79.50) 
FREE from Kotex napkins 


RULES 


1. Nothing to buy, nothing to do but 
fill in entry blank below. Entry blanks 
also available where Kotex is sold. 
2. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight March 31, 1960 
and received by April 8, 1960. 
Only one entry per envelope. 
3. Each of the 15 grand prizes 
consists of a $1,500 wardrobe 
and a 5 day all-expense paid 
trip for two to New York City. 


Winners will select their ward- 
robes from a special showing 
of the internationally famous 
Estevez line. Any winner who 
prefers may substitute $1,000 
cash award for grand prize. 
4. The 15 grand prizes and 
200 second prizes will be 
awarded on the basis of a 
drawing by name, under 
the direction of an au- 
thorized handling house 
“whose selections are 
final. All winners will be 
notified by mail. 
5. Any resident of the 
Continental United 
States may enter ex- 
cept employees of 
Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, their ad- 
vertising agencies 
and immediate 
families, residents 
of Florida, Ne- 
braska, New Jer- 
sey, and other 
areas where 
prohibited. 


Eee See 


Fashion Fling Entry 


Sponsored by the makers of Kotex napkins 
Fill out and mail to: Fashion Fling, 


Box K, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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be ahead in beauty 
INSTANTLY 


IMAGINE, beautiful, natural-looking hair color in an 


instant ...aWwoman’s dream come true! A color 
rinse that requires no patch or strand tests! 
That's NOREEN... “INSTANT” because 
there is no waiting for color to develop 
...a TRUE HAIR RINSE because it adds 
just the right amount of safe, temporary 


39¢ and 69¢ (plus tax) 


At cosmetic counters 
color to beautify all shades of hair, or blend-in Daath at 
scattered gray. Color can be removed only by shampooing. Actually, 
all hair colorings fade and become dull in a week or so, and should 
be refreshed after each shampoo. NOREEN gives your hair 


that lustrous, fresh-looking color instantly ... without rub-off. 


Noreen of Denver, distributes 
Noreen Color Hair Rinse and new Liqui Color, 
the instant liquid color hair rinse. 
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The nation’s foremost nose is go- 
ing to the nation’s foremost mu- 
seum. 

What more fitting subject for a 
monument than Jimmy Durante’s 
nose, and what more fitting place 
for such a monumental nose than 
the Smithsonian Institution? 

The make-up men at NBC took 
a mold of Jimmy’s nose with a 
liquid rubber material. They then 
made a cast of synthetic stone. 
which later will be covered with 
bronze spray and when dry will be 
mounted on a bronze plaque. 

The stone nose, standing by it- 
self, looked about twice the size of 
the original. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Du- 
rante, “is it really that big?” 

The old schnozzola, measured for 
the first time during the molding 
operation, is 77 millimeters, or a 
little more than three inches from 
the superior (top) to the inferior 
(bottom). It is nearly four inches 
from one nostril to the other, go- 
ing across the bridge. 

Although Durante had little to 
say during the whole operation. he 
is. nevertheless, very proud to think 
that his nose, of all the noses in the 
nation, will be sitting there among 
all those famous heads in the In- 
stitute. 

Said Durante: 

“It'll overshadow everything else 
in the joint.” 


“FOREVER 
A NOSE” 
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(Continued from page 25) 


made together.” Debbie Reynolds told me, 
“and all this talk that I am in love with 
him—or he is in love with me—is just 
plain stupid. 

“TI. better than anyone else, know what 
it means to have another woman break up 
a@ marriage. 

“Do you for one minute think that I 
would be secretly seeing Glenn while he 
is having trouble with Eleanor Powell? I 
know him very well professionally and I 
know her scarcely at all. But even though 
Glenn and I are friends, my only contact 
with him has been as co-star of the movies 
we were making. I like Glenn very much. 
He is very pleasant to work with and a 
very good actor. 

“But as for a hidden romance—well, 
that just isn’t my code of behavior.” 


Enough men around 


She went on, the words spilling out on 
top of each other in her indignation, “I 
won't even see Harry Karl until he is 
divorced, although I did see him before 
he married Joan Cohn. There are enough 
men around without dating some other 
woman’s husband!” 

I hadn’t interrupted Debbie during this 
hurling down of the gauntlet because it 
would have taken a combination of an 
earthquake and a baby typhoon to inter- 
rupt Debbie at this moment. She was 
angry and she was disgusted. 

Debbie and I were lunching at Romanofi’s 
this particular Saturday—Saturday being 
a ‘day off for both of us. As usual these 
days, Debbie looked very chic in a bright 
blue suit she had bought in Spain, a tiny 
matching hat and veil. and shorty white 
gloves—the whole fashion bit! Believe me, 
this gal has come a long way from her pig- 
tails and blue-denim days. But the subject 
of clothes was not on her mind. 

Just that morning, before we met at 
noon, she had read a story in another 
fan magazine with the startling title. 
DEBBIE REYNOLDS WILL MARRY 
GLENN FORD. Wowie! 

Even before we ordered, Debbie was off 
and running. She said, “The person who 
wrote it must have been out of his mind. 
The whole thing is sheer insanity. How 
dare they print such complete falsehoods!” 

And then she went on to tell me heat- 
edly the comments which lead off this 
story. In fact, she was in such a huff and 
a puff both the waiter and I wondered 
when she would give her order. And as so 
much emotion is hardly conducive to di- 
gestion, I suggested we get on with our 
diet meal—and change the topic, at least 
temporarily. 

That wasn’t hard to do because Debbie 
had just signed a contract for a million 
dollars for a series of TV spectaculars and 
if it hadnt been for that distressing fan 
Magazine story, she would have been 
jubilant. In fact, she was jubilant. 

I couldn't help wondering if the fact 
that Elizabeth Taylor had just made public 
that she is to receive a million dollars 
for making Cleopatra didn’t add to Deb- 
bie’s delight in grabbing off a million for 
herself? 

Isn’t it the irony of fate that the two 
feminine angles of the most publicized 
Hollywood triangle in years are in line 
for a million doHars apiece—everybody 
but Eddie? Oh, well—he still has time. 
He’s never looked, or sung, better. 

Now that she was in a financial mood 
Debbie told me, “I get $300,000 and five 
percent for each of my four TV shows. It’s 
the most money I’ve ever earned,’ she 
smiled happily. “It means so much security 


for Carrie Frances and Todd,” she added. 

“I'm really a completely happy woman | 
now, she said with sincerity. “I have my 
children, and my work, and my health 
and I manage to have a good time, too.” 

I laughed, “That Tll not deny! How 
youve changed from that stay-at-home 
girl you used to be.” 

Then she said something rather sur- 
prising. “Perhaps the change isn’t as deep 
as you think—except outwardly.” 

And I knew what she meant. I think in 
the beginning, after the first blow, when 
Eddie Fisher came out and said he did not 
love her, that he loved Elizabeth Taylor, 
Debbie went all out to prove she wasn't | 
as badly hurt as all of us who love her 
knew her to be. 


Laughter a little too forced 


Perhaps, in her confusion and hurt, | 
Debbie went overboard. One day when I 
went out to MGM to visit her on the set 
of It Started With A Kiss, I'll admit I was 
a bit surprised at the way Debbie was 
clowning around. 

Between rehearsals she was putting on 
the hat of director George Marshall and 
doing tap dance steps. She was kidding 
with everyone and cracking jokes. And her 
laughter seemed to be a little too loud 
and a little too forced. 

Nor did she seem to mind the splash of 
publicity she rated when, on a visit to New 
York, Bob Neal gifted her with a diamond 
pin. 

More recently she surprised her fans, in- 
cluding TV star Jack Paar and th’s viewer, 
by pulling Jack’s coat off, making him 
dance with her and generally staging some- 
thing of a roughhouse. 

When I spoke with her about this later 
Debbie was a bit sheepish. She said, “Oh, 
Jack told me not to be stuffy or straight- 
laced, to let myself go and clown it up a 
bit. 'm sorry if it was misunderstood.” 

No one knows better than I that at 
heart Debbie is not an exhibitionist—it is 
not in her nature. 

Actually she is a shy and retiring girl 
except when before the camera—or per- 
haps putting on a show when the Thalians 
whoop it up for her favorite charity 
(mentally disturbed children and the new 
clinic being built for their treatment at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital). 

But when a girl is as bitterly hurt as 
Debbie was—it’s easy to understand how 
she would not want the world to know 
how deep the wound went and to keep up 
a big front. 

Now that the big hurt is all gone—at 
least that is what the lady says, I doubt if 
we'll get much more of this play acting 
(for that’s just what it is) from Debbie. 


The men in her life 


Getting back to the men in her life, I 
said, “Well, if Glenn isn’t the one—and I 
believe you—who is?” 

Debbie sighed over her Sanka, then 
laughed. “We've been over this so often 
its beginning to sound like a record. You 
know better than anyone the way I feel. 
I don’t plan to marry anyone I know now. 
But I won't say Ill never marry. Being 
happy in marriage is the only completely 
happy life for a woman—and that goes 
for a movie star.” 

I said, “I think Bob Neal, that rich young 
Texan, would marry you in a minute if 
vou would say yes.” I looked at that famed 
diamond pin of his glittering on her lapel. 
“He showers you with gifts and whenever 
his sister and her husband come to town— 
you are the only girl he invites out.” 

Debbie nodded. “I’ve said so many times 
how much I appreciate Bob’s friendship. 
He is one of the most thoughtful men I 
know. When I was in New York he went 
out of his way to get good tickets to shows 
I hadn’t seen. And when he drove me to. 
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the airport, just before I got on the plane— 
he put a jewelry box in my hand. Told 
me not to open it until I got on the plane. 
It was this beautiful pin. What girl wouldn’t 
be pleased with this kind of attention?” 

If you ask me, as much as she likes 
Bob—I don’t think Debbie is one little bit 
in love with him. In Hollywood, it is never 
safe to venture a guess (look at all the 
‘smart’ guys who would have bet their 
shirts that Bing Crosby and Kathy Grant 
would never marry) but I’m willing to bet 
my bankroll that Debbie and Bob will 
never marry. 

Tll make the same flat statement about 
wealthy Harry Karl, even if Debbie does 
start dating him again after he is divorced 
from Joan (Mrs. Harry) Cohn to whom he 
stayed married a brief twenty-five days! 
Both of these gentlemen, the younger Bob 
and the more mature Harry, come under 
the heading of playboys, whether they like 
the label or not. Another strike against 
them, they are not actually of Debbie’s 
world—show business. 


At 16 I Know I’ll Never Have a Husband or Children 


(Continued from page 23) 


ultimate,” she said, “the absolute ultimate.” 

“Lots of women’ll agree with you on 
that,’ said Marsha. 

“Who is he?” Tuesday asked. “I mean, 
he’s got me all with a pepped-up heart 
and everything already.” 

Marsha gave her a quick run-down on 
the tall, rugged-looking, strangely-attrac- 
tive actor. John Ireland, she said, had 
the reputation of being (one) a hyper- 


individualist and (two) a ladies’ man. 
Regarding the former, Marsha said: “He’s 
a free-thinking, free-talking guy, very 


salty, very sophisticated, very wild, who 
does exactly what he pleases, when he 
pleases.” Regarding the ladies—‘“‘He’s been 
married twice,” Marsha said. “But there’ve 
been lots of other loves. Just last year 
it was Kim Novak. They were crazy about 
each other. But her studio didn’t like it 
and one day—he was visiting her on the 
set, you see, and he’d been warned to keep 
away—and on this particular day two men 
actually picked him up from under the 
armpits and threw him out, right onto the 
sidewalk on Gower Street. John got up 
and said, ‘No woman is worth this.’ And 
that was the end of that love affair.” 

Tuesday giggled. 

“He sounds wonderful,” she said. 

Marsha nodded. “He is,” she said. “Also 
—I forgot to tell you—he’s forty-five years 
old.” 

“Oh yes?” Tuesday said, looking away 
from her friend and back at the action on 
the set.... 


To the bitter end 


It was two hours later—about 7:00 
p-m.—when he came walking over to where 
she was standing. 

“You still here?” John asked. 

“Yes,” Tuesday said. “Marsha had an 
appointment and had to go. But I—I felt 
like staying, to the bitter end.” 

“We're going to be shooting till mid- 
night,” John said. 

“That’s good,” said Tuesday. “I mean, 
midnight would be the perfect time for us 
to meet—really meet—alone.” 

“What?” John asked. 

“Would you come home with me after 
you're finished?” Tuesday asked. “I'd like 
to be with you. To talk to you... You 
see, you fascinate me. And I hear we’re 
quite kindred in spirit—just like one an- 
other.” 

John cleared his throat. 


It doesn’t take an oracle to predict that 
with her career at its very height, where 
she can command and get $1,000,000 for 
her services, her work will become more 
and more important to Debbie. And show 
people talk a language of their own. 

When I had talked with her several 
months previous to our luncheon date 
Debbie had told me frankly, “Despite the 
way things turned out for us, Eddie and I 
shared years of real happiness and con- 
tentment. I was so proud of him when he 
began to soar to the top and was in such 
demand for TV and nightclubs.” 

And, when and if, she marries again, my 
money says Debbie will be looking for ex- 
actly this kind of happiness. Someone of 
her own world, in her line of work, has 
the best chance of winning her hand. 

“When I think of marriage again—it will 
be different from the first time,” she said 
seriously. “Then there was just Eddie and 
me. Now there are my children. 

“Every man I am ever serious about 
again I shall judge by just one considera- 


“How old are you, Tuesday?” he asked. 

“Fifteen,” she said. “—Sixteen in Au- 
gust.” 

“Do you know,” John said, “that I have 
a son—let’s see—six months older than 
you. 

“Well, how about that!” Tuesday said. 
Then: “Will you come?” 

John looked at her, incredulously, for a 
moment. 

The next moment, he was laughing. 

“You’re quite a little character,” he said. 

“T guess I am,” Tuesday said, not laugh- 
ing. “But at least I’m an honest one.” 

Then she asked again: 

“Will you come? Id like you to come 
home with me, for just a little while, to- 
night.” 

John found himself nodding. 

“Yes, I'll come,” he said... . 


“My own place" 


“T can scream, play hi-fi as loud as 
I want, do anything. It’s the first time 
I’ve had my own place,” Tuesday said as 
she showed John around the new Holly- 
wood Hills apartment. “It’s a divine feel- 
ing.” 

“You live alone?” John asked. 

“Practically,” Tuesday said. “That is, 
my mother has an apartment upstairs. 
But she lets this be my place. ... And we 
get along better this way. We usually get 
along okay. But we fight sometimes about 
some of the boys I date, my smoking... 
things.” 

She walked over to a small bar to pour 
John a drink. 

John, meanwhile, sat on a long couch 
and picked up a scrap-book from the cof- 
fee table in front of him. 

It was titled Me! and was crammed with 
newspaper and magazine articles on Tues- 
day, all written since her arrival in Holly- 
wood only a few months earlier. 

John was scanning the fourth or fifth 
article when Tuesday walked over to him, 
handed him his drink and sat alongside 
him. 

She looked down at the book and 
pointed to a line that read: Says director 
Rod Amateau—Tuesday Weld has been 
around for centuries. That's why she 
knows so much. She cut Samson's hair 
and kept running. 

She smiled. “That’s cute,” 
HISTabelt eee 

“Yeah, sure is,’ said John, taking a 


she said, 


tion: will he be patient auth Joving an: 
kind to my Carrie Frances—who is stil 
so little, just going on three, and to Todd 
who hasn’t yet reached his second birth. 
day.” She laughed, “It’s a case of—lov: ' 
me, love my kids.” 

I had just one more question to poy 
to Missy Reynolds before we called for th« 
check for our luncheon. } 

“Debbie,” I asked, “when and afte’ 
Glenn is divorced and he is a free man | 
would you accept some dates with him?’ | 


She gave me a sharp little sidelong} 


glance. “That’s not a fair question,” she 
laughed. “He can’t possibly be free for < 
year—California law, you know. Whc 
knows what a year will bring?” 

It will bring a lot of success and money 
to Debbie Reynolds, that’s for sure. Will 
it also bring a new love? That’s the 
question END 


Debbie stars in THE Gazeso, MGM, and 
THE Rat Race, Paramount. Glenn also 
stars in THE GAzEBo, and Crmarron, MGM. 


swallow from his drink. Tuesday reached 
over and took the book from him and 
turned the page. 

“I think this is cute, too,” she said, point- 
ing to something else. She read aloud: 
““T know it looks like I bite my finger- 
nails, says Tuesday Weld. ‘But it’s not 
true. Actually, I have someone come in 
and bite them for me.” 

“Did you actually say that, all by your- 
self?” John asked. 

“Yes, I did,’ Tuesday said. 

John began to laugh. 

Tuesday jooked at him, quizzically. 

“Are you teasing me?” she asked. 

“A little,” 
to this publicity folder of yours. ... 
else do you think is cute?” 

“Well,” said Tuesday, turning another 
page, “this, what Sheilah Graham wrote: 
Tuesday has a Saturday sophistication. 
I like that.” 

She turned still another page. 

“But this,” 
tion of Shirley Temple and Jezebel—I | 
don’t care much for that.” 

She turned more pages, continuing to 
read aloud from here and there and smil- 
ing as she did: 

“<T hate clothes, Tuesday Weld will tell 
you. ‘I’d never wear underwear if I didn’t 
have to—and sometimes I don't. 

“Pm a kleptomaniac. I like to take 
things—not big things, little things. 

““T’ye been dating since I was twelve. 
Now that I’m fifteen, I guess I know a 
lot more about men and boys than most 
girls my age. 

“Quoth the wild Miss Weld: ‘I haven't 
read “Lolita” yet. But everyone keeps 
mentioning her to me. 

“Tm part little 
woman. 

“Everybody's trying to make me digni- 
fied—and I’m rebelling. My motto is: Obey 
your impulses!’ ” 


girl— bigger part 


A nice sip of scotch 


She looked up from the scrap-book and 
over at John. 

“My impulse right now,” she said, “is 
to have a nice sip of your Scotch.” 

John shifted the glass he was holding 
into his other hand, away from her. 

“No, ma’am,” he said. 

“Why not?” Tuesday asked. 

“Because you're a child,” Jechn said. 
“And children don’t drink Scotch.” | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i. 


said John. “Now let’s get back | 
What | 


she said, ““She’s a combina- || 


, } . 
q “A child?” Tuesday asked, the smile | 
+ that had been on her face disappearing. | 
*4 “<A child?” 
yy John nodded, and shrugged. 

3 Tuesday reached forward onto the table 
and lifted a cigarette from a box thai sat 
there, and lit it and took a long drag. 

“T am not a child, I am not normal, my 


SR A 


“| life has not been like that of the average LADIES — Last season more than 20,000 
=. gil” she said then. her voice even, almost women accepted the opportunity offered 
=.| hard. “It so happens that I've known a in the advertisement below. We hope that 
r ture responsibilities since I was a child 3 | 
of three. when I started modeling... . | you, too, will take advantage of it. Just fill 
That's right, at three.” out the convenient coupon, paste it on a 
She took another drag on the cigarette. eb ims and mail it today. Hurry! | 
a Her face began to flush. . 
7q “Whoa.” John said. “Take it easy. = a me _ eee 


| 
“IT began modeling at three.” Tuesday F 
=" said, “because we needed the money. Be- e = M A L E ed E L = WA N 7 is D 
- | eause my father was dead and my moter __ ) 
cause we never Te from one month to $23 WEEKLY for wearing lovely | 
another if we could even pay the rent on : | 
#4 What stinking cold water aS eared ote dresses supplied to you by us. | 
~ live in. So I was pretty and I went to * ) 
@\ Work. At three. And that’s the way its | Just show Fashion Frocks to | 
been ever since. Working. Working. Get- 1 : ; - 
> ting up for assignmenis at seven, growing friends in spare time. No in- y A 
up at ten, eleven—” i ag - 
Re es ies at “t| vestment, canvassing or experi 
ee ae ee cry. ence necessary. Fashion Frocks, 
“My life has never been like the average : 
girl’s.” she whispered. “And I am not a J Cincinnati 2, O 
child.” = 
John sat for a momeni, staring at her. 
He put his hand on her shoulder. 
And then he removed it and he put down 
= his half-empty glass and he rose. 
me. “Tve got to go now, Tuesday.” he said, 
“ genily. “Its getting late.” 
“Yes, I guess it is,” Tuesday said, rising 
too. 
She tried to smile again. 
= “I hope I havent ruined your evening,” 
she said. “I get like this every once in a 
while. . I'm sorry. 
“You hav ent ruined anything,” said 
John. 
Tuesday walked him to the door. 
“Will I see you again, John?” she asked, 
as he was about to leave. 
“I don’t think so,” said John. 
“Whatever you say, Tuesday told 


Some sort of spell 

“He phoned her two days later,” say 
friend of John’s. “It was as if Tues 
had cast some sort of spell on him, and 
he hadnt been able to shake it. Anyway 
he phoned and she invited him over is 
dinner—chili con carne and salad—and 
they spent the rest of the evening sitting 
out in the garden, talking. 

“The next day. John told me: ‘It’s un- 
believable. This girl is so sharp. so bril- 
lianit. I think she’s the most fascinating 
person in Hollywood today. She loves life. 
and she has the guis to be herself. She’s 
lots brighter than lots of women I know 
two and three times her age.’ 

“Ti was obvious to anyone who ever 
saw them together that Tuesday was wild 
about John. I for one, think that by the 2 
time summer came around (Tuesday was S 
sixteen by now), John was in love with “ 

| her, too. 

“Their fling was a SES ingly secret 

| thing for a while. Actu ly quiet might 
be a better word. Except for a few friends 
and the inevitable under-the-counter gos- 
sip set who find out all. there were rela- 
tively few people who knew what was 
going on between them. During this 
period, Tuesday and John were two su- 
premely happy people. 

“For Tuesday, the girl who had loved to 
brag about her early dating, her constant 
dating, this was the first real romance of 
her life. She convinced herself that it 
would be first, last and forever. She idol- 
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BY LYLE KENYON ENGEL 


The Nation’s Top Disk Jockeys pose a 
series of questions to see if you know 
your record stars. 


1. Her real name is Clara Ann 

Fowler. She was born in 
Oklahoma, sang on local radio, 
became a top band singer. Big- 
gest novelty was Doggie In 


The Window. Her latest record 
is Goodbye Charlie on Mercury. 
. His second name is also the 
name of a car. He’s 18, was 
eas 


Charlie Murdock, 
Station WQAM, 
Miami, Fla. 


born in Houston, has 
leading role in the film 
Take a Giant Step. One 
of his singles was But 
Not for Me. 
3. He is the son of a 
Baptist Minister. 
There is royalty in his 
name. He has recorded 
for Capitol Records for 
17 years, with hit rec- 
ords on every type song. 
His new record album is 
spirituals. 


TS 


Tom Donahue, 
Station WIBG, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4, This trio is composed of 
19-year-olds, boy-girl-boy. 
They met at a party, sang to- 
gether for the first time; then 
formed the trio. A hit single 
was Come Softly To Me. 
Their latest is Mr. Blue. 
5, His home town is Phila- 
delphia. He started his ca- 
reer with Art Mooney as a 
vocalist and then became a 
winner on the Arthur Godfrey 
Show. His two big record hits 
were Here In My Heart and I 
Can’t Get You Out of My 
Heart. 
6. He’s a movie star. His 
real name is Arthur Gel- 
ien and his musical interest 
is Jazz. His first record re- 
lease became a_ million- 
record seller. The record 
was Young Love. 
7. She collects stuffed ani- 


Dick DeFreitas, 
Station WMGM, 
New York, N. Y. 


mals. Her career started 
as a child TV singer. Accor- 
dion and piano are her favor- Yge 
ite instruments. She’s also a Buddy Deane, 
songwriter and is one of our Station WJZ-TV, 
current top vocalists. One Baltimore, Md. 
of her hits was Lipstick On 
Your Collar. 
SUDUDA oJ atuuo y Ip 
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ized John—his looks, his brain, his spirit. 
My thought is that in John she had found 
not only the one man in the world with 
all the strong physical attractions and the 
powerful individual personality that she 
could so easily fall in love with—but that 
she had found, too, unconsciously, the 
father who had been taken from her as a 
child, whom she’d always been seeking. 

“As for John during this period, well, 
he was having fun again, for the first time 
in a long time Career-wise, finance-wise, 
things hadn’t been going too well for him 
these past few years, and he’d been de- 
pressed. Now, in Tuesday, he’d found a 
girl who could stimulate him, cheer him 
up. She was, very often, full of mischief, 
full of kooky ideas—and John went along 
with them, happily. He learned how it 
felt to really laugh again. He began to 
get the same kick out of life that he’d 
thought had gone from it, for good. For 
this reason alone, an observer could see 
how he might easily have fallen in love 
with Tuesday. 

Interestingly, Tuesday’s mother, Mrs. 
Aileen Weld, was fully aware of what was 
going on between her daughter and John, 
and she gave her unqualified approval. 

“John’s very protective,’ she said. ‘“He’s 
the kind of a man a young girl like Tues- 
day can look up to. He’s enough like her 
so that she can feel as though he’s one of 
her own—yet he’s old enough to know 
how to handle her.” 

And so it went, all happy and well for 
all concerned, right through the spring 
and summer of last year. 


Swipes at Tuesday 


But then, in September, the whole thing 
was ended suddenly—by John. 

“He did it to protect Tuesday,” says one 
friend. “You can’t keep a relationship like 
theirs under wraps forever—and gradually 
word of them began to get into the papers. 
The writers all seemed to think that John’s 
position was ‘amusing,’ but they all took 
swipes at Tuesday. (A typical bit of re- 
portage: Tuesday Weld is becoming a 
name in the American Cinema. She seems 
to have everything it takes to make it 
big on modern Hollywood standards—good 
drinker, lives it up and is only sixteen. 
Now if the kid can only get in a real good 
scandal, she'll be one of our great stars.) 
John didn’t want to see her career 
wrecked. He knew how basically impor- 
tant it was to her, this girl who’d known 
little else but work since the time she 
was a baby. So he decided to get out of 
her life—pronto.” 

“Tt dawned on John one day,” says an- 
other friend, “that much as he loved Tues- 
day, the thirty-year difference in their 
ages was too great a difference. There 
was a time he’d talked of marrying the 
girl, the hell what anybody might say. 

“But now he realized that it probably 


wouldn’t be that easy in the long ee | 
for either of them.” 

Some people insist that John didn’t eve | 
say good-bye to Tuesday. 

Others will tell you that he phonec 
started to tell her that he’d decided to g | 
to Europe—immediately, and that he hun 
up on her when she started to cry an 
plead with him to let her see him again. 

At any rate, he left. 

And everyone waited to see how Tues 
day would take the shock of his leaving. . . 


That television interview 


It was two nights later when, a fev 
minutes before program time, she showec| 
up at the television studio. 

Paul Coates, the interviewer, looked a 
her once, and then again. | 

The girl was barefoot, her hair was un- 
combed, she wore a low-cut dress tha’ 
has since been described as a “burlar 
nightie”; she appeared to be lost, as if ir 
a trance of some kind. 

“Miss Weld?” Coates asked. 

“Yes,” said Tuesday. 

“Is this a joke?” asked Coates. 

“What do you mean?” Tuesday asked. 

“Do you always dress this way for TV 
appearances?” 

Tuesday shook her head, slowly. “No,” 
she said. “I was home. It got late. This 
is what I was wearing. This is the way 
I decided to come . . . You look upset. 
You are. I hope it’s not myptault\= 

On the air, a little while later, Tuesday 
upset Coates even more. 

She stuck a piece of hard candy in her 
mouth as the program began, and she 
sucked on it throughout. 

She fiddled endlessly with the straps | 
and hem of her dress. 

She spoke softly, mumbled her answers 
and, more than once she took up to a full 
minute to decide that “I really didn’t un- 
derstand that question.” 

At one point, when Tuesday did under- 
stand the question, the dialogue went like 
this: 

COATES—“Would you ever like to settle 
down and get married?” 

TUESDAY—“‘No.” 

COATES—“‘Why not? Don’t you want 
to have children someday?” 

TUESDAY—“Huh-uh. I don’t want kids. 
I don’t like them. Not me.” 

And Tuesday began to smile strangely | 

. for deep in her heart she knew she 
was telling the truth, that somewhere 
along the line something had happened 
to her that had destroyed the basic instinct 
of womanhood for a mate and children. 
She knew, in her heart, that whatever else | 
—whatever kicks were in store for her— 


she would always remain unfulfilled. aie 


Tuesday's seen in BECAUSE THEYRE 
Younc, Columbia, and THE Private Lives 
oF ADAM AND Eve, U-I. 


ee 


Little Girl Lost 


(Continued from page 49) 


firmly to a secure, normal future like other 
children. 

Her parents believe that Evelyn may 
have been born with some magic about 
her. Her parents are Edith and Emery 
Bernauer, and Evelyn was born twenty- 
four years after they were married. At first 
it was probably a shock to the middle-aged 
couple to learn they were going to have 
their first baby. Then they remembered 
that very often ‘change of life’ babies are 
supposed to be set apart from other babies. 
These babies were often more beautiful, 
more brilliant (even with a touch of gen- 


ius) than other babies. Special, indeed. 

Their little baby arrived and she was 
everything they’d dreamed of. Evelyn was 
always very bright, very precocious. She 
did everything faster and better than other 
babies. She walked sooner, talked sooner, 
and raised in the completely adult world 
of two older and rather intellectual par- 
ents, she had a chance to develop this pre- 
cociousness. Also, she was thoroughly | 
worshiped by her parents. Their lives now 
revolved around her. 

Emery Bernauer’s father, Rudolf (from 
whom Evelyn got her name), was a big 
theater owner, had been a writer of stage 
hits, among them the librettos of The 
Chocolate Soldier and May Time. Emery 
Bernauer was a writer, producer and 
director of musical shows in Europe. An | 
uncle of Evelyn's is WESC deste a 


_ Evelyn’s godmother is Fay Wall, once a 
child actress herself. who had been a 


movie aciress in Germany. 

In Hollywood, Emery Bernauer contin- 
ued to write, but had not been anywhere 
near the success he was in Germany. 


Evelyn's early years 

At a very early age, Evelyn was given 
dancing lessons, dramatic lessons, singing 
lessons, attended Shakespeare classes 
(called the Strolling Players) and ice skat- 
ing lessons. She performed all the time— 
an elfin. graceful litile child who loved to 
mimic and act, and whose every move was 
noticed and doted upon by her parents. Her 
parents enjoyed having Evelyn show off 
for everyone. “She was always a ham,” 
they recall lovingly. When she was four 
years old, her ice skating club was sup- 
posed to put on a show in Pershing Square. 
downtown Los Angeles, for a convention. 
When Evelyn showed up, with her parents, 
it was discovered that not one of the other 
kids in the club was there. Some had stage 
fright, some had runny noses, some were 
not allowed to perform by their parenis. 
But Evelyn was all dressed up in a short, 
red velvet skirt. white angora sweater, 
looking like a doll. All the people were 
waiting for the ice show. This possibility 
might have frightened any other four- 
year-old. Not Evelyn. She got out on the 
ice as the solo performer and performed 
for one and one half hours. She spun and 
spiralled and threw kisses to the crowd. 
She'd come off the ice for a momeni, iell 
her parents cagily, “That man over there 
is not laughing, Mommy. Ill make him 
laugh. Ive got io get them all to waich 
me.” And she went out again, blew kisses 
to the man, had him laughimg and ap- 
plauding and she was happy. 


she sure had that theatrical something.” 

Shorily afterwards Emery Bernauer’s 
brother-in-law, Desmond Leslie, came in 
irom London. Little Evelyn showed off 
for him and he was entranced. Leslie was 
invited to the home of Henry Koster, a 
friend of his who is a big director here, 
and he asked the Bernauers if he could 
take Evelyn. They said yes. 

When Evelyn was at Koster’s house, 
knowing he was a director. she put on a 
show for him. She was adorable and 
enirancing and all that, and Koster turned 
to Leslie and said, “This kid has to be in 
the movies.” He asked Evelyn if shed 
like to be in pictures, and Evelyn replied, 
“More than anything else in the world, 
Mr. Koster. Tf its all right with my 
daddy.” It was, of course, periecily all 
right with Daddy, and with Mommy, too, 
who were enraptured with the thought of 
Evelyn being in pictures. 

Through Koster, Evelyn got an audition 
at 20th Century-Fox, where they were 
looking for a child to play Leslie Caron as 
a child in the picture Daddy Long Legs. 
Her parenis brought Evelyn, all dressed 
up. to Fox. Evelyn went into her per- 
formances. She also bears a remarkable 
resemblance to Leslie Caron, same tiny 
nose, same pouting lips, same petite figure. 
They signed Evelyn for the part, then 
later changed the script so that there was 
no child in the picture. Evelyn was very 
put out at not doing the part, but the 
producer put Evelyn in the picture any- 
way, as one of the children in it. Evelyn 
sang a song with Leslie Caron and she 
floated for days. 


The movie bug 

This gave Evelyn the bug. The child was 
terribly movie-sitruck! Her parents were 
also movie-siruck. They remember that 
people on the set said of Evelyn, “She's a 


“That showed me,” says her father, “that 
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real trouper. The kid is talented; she’s 
a mimic and a quick study.” 

The Bernauers took Evelyn’s acting job 
seriously. They saw that Evelyn was all 
wrapped up in acting, and they encour- 
aged her. The mother took Evelyn aside 
once and told her something like this: 
“You have talent and you can be in the 
wonderful world of the theater. Show 
business is a profession. If your talent is to 
act, you are blessed with a special magic. 
Tt is the greatest thing. Show business can 
be your life.” 

Her mother began to take Evelyn around 
to the studios. The child had made a hit 
at 20th, she did show genuine ability as 
an actress, and she had a terrific love of 
acting. Never at any time did Evelyn go 
to a proiessional school—she always at- 
tended the Gardner Street School in Holly- 
wood, a public school: when she was work- 
ing she’d have a tutor on the set. Then 
she'd return to the school. 

The kids there have known she’s an 
actress—later, when she became Eloise, 
she was known as Eloise. Some oi the kids 
there, she said, were jealous of her. They 
didn’t all like her. She never had a chance 
to join the Girl Scouts in school. She 
didn’t join the usual class clubs, she was 
always too busy with dancing, singing, 
dramatic lessons, and going to the studios. 
School work was easy for her, she got 
good marks, but her mind was always far 
away from the classrooms, always at the 
studios. 

Getting back to her career: her mother 
was always taking her around when shed 
hear of a studio that wanted a child ac- 
tress. Fay Wall would coach Evelyn. Al- 
though she had some girlfriends in school. 
she felt most at home with her parents. 
with Fay Wall, with the adults she met at 
the studios. Once she invited fifty-five 
children to her house for her eighth birth- 
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day party. A lot of kids—most mothers 
would have objected—but Mrs. Bernauer 
likes to give in to Evelyn on everything. 
When the kids were there, Evelyn assem- 
bled them all together and put on a show 
for them. They were her friends but they 
were her audience. That’s the way she 
regarded most kids. 

Evelyn was asked to appear in Holly- 
wood parades with all their hoopla. More 
and more she craved the glamour and 
excitement of Hollywood; school work 
was simple and unexciting. 


Fame approached 


Then came her greatest opportunity. 
Kay Thompson’s famous Eloise was going 
to go on Playhouse 90. This was two years 
ago and the biggest acting plum of all for 
a child. Eloise—the precocious, sophisti- 
cated youngster who lived in New York’s 
elegant Plaza Hotel—had become a big hit 
in book form and in recordings. She was 
an unusual type of child; not a _ pretty 
Shirley Temple child but, well, Eloise. It 
was going on TV as a spectacular. A big 
cast lined up—Ethel Barrymore, Monte 
Wooley. The search went on for Eloise. 
Evelyn’s parents submitted Evelyn’s photo. 
The NBC studios and Kay Thompson audi- 
tioned two hundred kids. Evelyn’s father 
told me, “Evelyn wanted the part very 
much. She’s a real pro. It meant every- 
thing to her. When she’s waiting for a role, 
she gets nervous. She starts combing her 
hair, getting jumpy. She has to be work- 
ing to be happy.” 

Kay Thompson saw Evelyn’s picture, 
said, “Well, this one looks like Eloise.” 
Kay went to the Bernauers’ home in 
Hollywood and met Evelyn. The parents 
played a recording of Evelyn’s on tape 
for Kay to hear. It was a Shakespeare 
reading in Evelyn’s childish voice, but it 
indicated talent. Kay was impressed. No- 
ticing how the parents hovered over the 
child, Kay wanted to be alone with Evelyn. 
She asked if she could take her for the 
day, to get acquainted with her. The 
Bernauers beamed. Kay and Evelyn went 
off. When Kay came back she said, ‘This 
is a delightful child. We had a wonderful 
time together.” The Bernauers knew that 
Evelyn was going to be Eloise. 

They were right. Shortly afterwards, 


the studio called and told them that they 
wanted to sign Evelyn for the role. 

Evelyn was thrilled. She worked with 
a coach extensively. It was a difficult role 
for a child to do. Eloise was the whole 
show; she was in every minute of the 
story. It was live television—something 
that makes experienced actors crack. It 
was ninety minutes. And she was in big- 
time company—Barrymore, Wooley, etc. 
And Eloise, by this time, had become such 
a well-known figure to America, that the 
child who played her just had to be per- 
fect. Some forty million people: were going 
to watch it. 

Evelyn wasn’t frightened. She began to 
live the part. Never did a child: love show 
business and love the experience of get- 
ting up and performing as much as she 
did. And this was a tough job, for Kay 
Thompson had made many stipulations of 
her own. At first, Evelyn was supposed 
to only act out Eloise, with Kay doing the 
talking for Eloise. This was what Kay 
wanted, and since this was Kay’s property 
the studio had to adhere to this. It was 
very difficult for Evelyn to act Eloise and 
mouth the lines, while Kay’s voice was 
dubbed in. It was an ordeal. But she did 
it. Then, three days before the show was 
to go on, the director, John Franken- 
heimer, called Evelyn’s father, late at 
night, and said, ‘“We’re going to do the 
whole show with Evelyn speaking the 
lines, instead of Miss Thompson speaking 
the lines. This doesn’t give Evelyn much 
time to learn the lines. Do you think she 
will do it?” 

The father said, “You ask Evelyn. She 
is a real performer. If you ask her to do 
it, she will. It will be an even greater 
challenge to her.” 


Praise for everyone 


Next morning, Frankenheimer asked 
Evelyn if she was willing to take on the 
job of learning all the lines in three days. 
Evelyn said, “Why, sure.” She was thrilled 
with it. She got up and spoke all the lines 
in the whole play. People watching her 
were dumbfounded. Ethel Barrymore: said, 
“Tf I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, I 
wouldn’t have believed it. This child is 
the greatest find.” 

Another big shot on the set watching 


said, “Now, we’ve just seen another litt] 
Mozart. I’ve never seen an actor do wha 
this child did.” 

Evelyn was a hit as Eloise. She wa 
raved about, written about, interviewed! 
cuddled, chin-chucked, adored. There wer 
Eloise dolls, Eloise make-up kits, Elois: 
dresses. (Incidentally, none of this mone: 
went to Evelyn—but to Kay. But Evely:! 
was so closely identified with Eloise, tha | 
she revelled in the fact that her name wa: 


was a real, honest-to-goodness child sta) 
of first magnitude. It was like the day: 
of Shirley Temple. 

Fan clubs sprang up in her name. Proud- 
ly she signed her name to thousands anc 
thousands of cards and letters to her fans 
When she walked down the streets—“par-_| 
ticularly in New York,” she recalls with 
glistening eyes—she was recognized. Fans 
—adults as well as kids—surrounded her. 
swarmed around her; yelled after her. It 
might have been inconvenient to be stared 
at, called at and mobbed, but Evelyn abso- 
lutely gloried in it. So did her parents. 
This was what they had dreamed of. She 
received an Emmy nomination. She was 
being referred to as the “most important 
child star since Shirley Temple.” 

She was sent to New York on four occa- 
sions in connection with Eloise. She stayed 
at the Plaza Hotel—the swank hotel where | 
the fictional Eloise resided—and all with- 
out charge. The Plaza was very delighted 
to have her. Delighted—they absolutely 
kow-towed to her! As she says, “Once 
they gave me their Presidential Suite, the | 
second time the Royal Suite, and once }' 
they even gave me the Bridal Suite. It 1 
was wonderful. They treated me like } | 
royalty.” 

Evelyn also remembers that she and her 
mother used to eat in the Plaza Hotel 
dining room, and everyone would come |- 
to her table—and how once there were | ° 
so many people crowding around her that 
she couldn’t even eat her lamb chop. “I 
just didn’t eat at all that day because of 
the people crowding around. But I loved it. 
I wasn’t one bit angry with them. I’d do } | 
without food any day to have fans recog- | * 
nize me,” she said. 1s 


Child star 


After Eloise, Evelyn was still going 
around with the giddy sensation of being a |. 
child star. She appeared as guest on The |. 
Dinah Shore Show, The George Gobel |. 
Show, The Red Skelton Show, on Alfred | . 
Hitchcock Presents, on Omnibus. She | 
worked hard, but as she said then, “I want | 
to breathe the air of the studios.” She’d | 
come to life when she set foot inside the |_ 
studio. She worked hard—but where most 
people lose weight when working hard, 
Eloise would eat twice as much when. she 
worked. The child was absolutely exhilar- 
ated when working. She had to stay out of 
regular school, but never for one minute 
did she miss the normal activities of the 
kids in school. She was a child star. Every- 
one felt it was exactly what had been fore- 
ordained for her. 

She had a co-starring role at 20th in a 
picture called The Gift of Love. Her co- 
stars were Lauren Bacall and Robert Stack. 
But, although she did a good job, the pic- 
ture laid an egg. 

While Evelyn and her parents felt that 
she might be going along on this big surge 
of Eloise popularity and be another Shirley 
Temple, what had actually happened was 
that Evelyn’s advent into pictures hap- 
pened at a different time in Hollywood's 
history than Shirley Temple’s had. When 
Shirley was a child star, it was the thing 
then for studios to sign up large numbers 
of actors to long-time contracts. When | 
Evelyn made her big splash, studios were © 


i | ieee to offer long contracts, “Ten 

_ years ago,” Mrs. Bernauer explained sadly, 
“the studios would have given a child like 
Evelyn a contract. Today, they don’t.” So, 
where Shirley Temple had a long-term 
contract and a studio that was anxious to 
put her in one picture after another, and 
where Shirley had the rights and royalties 
to all the Shirley Temple products, the 
case was different with Evelyn. She didn’t 
have a long-term coniract—she had to get 
one role aiter another by herself. She 
didn’t get any money from the sale of 
the Eloise products, because she was, actu- 
ally, Evelyn Rudie and not Eloise, and 
Miss Kay Thompson was getting the money. 

And since she had no contract, there 
was no particular studio who felt they just 
had to get a story property for this bright, 
precocious little moppet. And TV was 
suddenly going Western. And a pilot that 
Evelyn had made hadn’t sold. And for 
nine months, Evelyn didn’t do any work. 

No longer were stacks of fan mail pour- 
ing in at the frame house on Hollywood 
Boulevard where they lived. No longer 
were fantastic invitations coming to her— 
invitations that no other child, no other 
child but a child star, would dream of 
receiving. Like the time, two years ago, 
when she had been invited to the White 
House and had met Mamie Eisenhower. 
Evelyn had made a Savings Bond short 
film and was invited on a tour of Washing- 
ton, and had been invited inside the White 
House. She had walked right into the 
White House (other kids her age read 
about the White House, but she was actu- 
ally imside it), and she had met Mamie 
Eisenhower. Mrs. Eisenhower had been 
so warm and friendly. She had told her 
that she and her grandchildren had en- 
joyed Evelyn in Eloise on TV. 

She became listless at home. “I want 

to act again,” she told her parents. Her 
parents were helpless. They begged Eve- 
lyn’s agent to find her a job. The agent 
told them that Evelyn had a certain salary 
level that she had to stick to, and they 
couldn’t help it if there just were no calls 
at this time for a child actress of Evelyn’s 
fame and salary stature. Evelyn missed 
the thrills of acting and the excitement. 
She was nine years old, and the ordinary 
things a nine year old has in her life bored 
her. How could she be thrilled at doing 
a school play as “Cinderella” with the 
English teacher in charge, when she had 
done a picture with Alfred Hitchcock in 
charge. She tried to be excited about 
school and ordinary normal living, but 
she couldn’t. She just couldn’t. How does 
a child star suddenly turn into a little 
girl again? Evelyn Rudie found that she 
couldn’t. 
_ No wonder she was restless and un- 
happy. All she talked about at home was 
the fact that she wanted to act again. She 
recalled those glorious, golden days when 
she was a real, honest-to-goodness child 
star and had met Mamie Eisenhower in 
person. “Maybe Mrs. Eisenhower can help 
me get a job in pictures or television 
again?” said Evelyn. (This is the account 
Evelyn and her parents give). “Yes, yes, 
darling,” said Mummy and Daddy, to re- 
assure her. Because life was pretty dull, 
comparatively speaking, Evelyn and her 
parents began to live in a world of make- 
believe. “We'll travel all over Europe— 
well go to the White House—they'll all 
acclaim you again,” said Mrs. Bernauer to 
her sad little daughter. 

The Bernauers say they were only mak- 
ing-believe. Evelyn says she took them 
seriously when they said “Yes, darling, 
you may go to the White House.” 

Mr. Bernauer became very ill with 
pneumonia and was taken to the hospital. 
He wasn’t around to reassure Evelyn any 
more. Even her mother, whose whole life 
and attention was wrapped around Evelyn, 


ee 


now had to spend some of her time with 
the father. Evelyn loved her father and 
was frightened when he became ill. She 
was also desolate because of lack of the 
assurance from her parents. At least it 
was something when they’d all sit together 
on the couch in the living room and talk 
about Evelyn’s great gift and how she had 
been the greatest child star since Shirley 
Temple, and how, if it weren’t for Holly- 
wood’s changing pattern, she would still 
be the biggest child star, and how sure 
they were that if she were given another 
part she would come back as a child sitar. 
“This time not only as a comedienne in 
Eloise, but as a great dramatic actress 
capable of playing tragedy,” Mr. Bernauer 
had said very earnestly many times. 

When Mr. Bernauer came home from 
the hospital, he was very weak. They still 
talked about going to the White House, 
but Mr. Bernauer was too weak to make 
any kind of trip. 

Evelyn was afraid they might change 
their minds. She was getting more and 
more restless. Evelyn told me, “I felt I 
had my parents’ permission to go to the 
White House. We had talked about it 
many times. Maybe they were pretending, 
but I was sure they meant it. If I asked 
their permission again, they might not give 
it to me. One night I decided I must get 
to the White House to see Mrs. Eisen- 
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hower. I was sure that the First Lady of 
the land could get me a job.” 

The rest is newspaper fact. Eloise set 
her alarm for 6:00 am., picked up the 
ticket, got on the plane, her parents noti- 
fied the police, etc., etc. 

Was it on the level or a hoax? 

The Bernauers say it was not a pub- 
licity stunt. “People forget that Evelyn 
is not an ordinary child. An ordinary 
child would not get on a plane and go to 
the White House to try to see Mrs. Mamie 
Eisenhower. It never occurred to her that 
what she was doing in trying to get to 
see Mamie Eisenhower again, was un- 
usual.” 

Did Evelyn get a spanking for running 
off? ‘No,’ said.the Bernauers. “We felt 
that it was our fault in encouraging her 
to think that we approved of her going. 
We had gone along with her thoughis on 
this, never dreaming that she might do 
it herself.” 

Evelyn said she had written a note to 
her parents when she ran off, but had 
forgotten to leave it. 

Evelyn is back in school again. She is 
also up for a Warner’s TV show, and for 
other things. She still wants, more than 


anything else, to be what she once was: 
a child star. She wants fame and the ex- 
citement of the camera. She will never be 
an ordinary nine-year-old girl. 
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We Have A Right To Be Married 


(Continued from page 41) 


a few words—it means so much to them, 
you know Sammy.” 

Sammy saw her at that moment, even 
before he reached the corner where she 
stood with others. She looked familiar, 
this loveliest-looking of girls—tall, pale 
blonde, green-eyed. 

Instinctively, Sammy smiled at her. And 
she smiled back. 

Of the group, she was the last to intro- 
duce herself. 

“Tm Joan Stuart,’ she said, when her 
turn came. 

“Hi,’ Sammy said, shaking her hand. 

“Ahem,” she said, embarrassed, when 
he failed to let it go. 

Sammy laughed nervously, jerking his 
hand back to his side. “Excuse the old 
worn-out line,” he said, “but haven’t we 
met before?” 

Joan nodded. “Sort of, in Toronto, a 
few months ago,” she said, “at CBC—when 
you did your television show. I was doing 
a show, too. My parents came to visit me 
one day. We passed you in the hall and 
said hello.” 

“Well!” Sammy said, laughing nervous- 
ly again, and then turning back to the 
others. 

For the next ten minutes, excitedly, the 
others asked him all sorts of questions; 
about himself, show business in America, 
Hollywood, Vegas, about friends of his 
like Sinatra, Dean Martin, Tony Curtis. 

And then, suddenly, a waiter sang out 
“Last call for drinks!”—and they excused 
themselves and were gone. 

“Some friends you’ve got,” Sammy said, 
lightly, smiling, turning again to Joan 
Stuart, the only one of the group who’d 
remained behind. “Very polite, I mean.” 

“They’re just excited,’ Joan said. “It 
isn’t often we get invited to parties like 
this, with big celebrities, fancy canapés, 
drinks, everything. It’s a little hard know- 
ing where to turn first.” 


Strangely uneasy 


“How come you didn’t go with them?” 
Sammy asked. 

“T’ve had a drink,” 
two shows to do tonight. 
enough for me.” 

“You sing? Dance?” Sammy asked. 

“Dance,” Joan said. “Right now I’m 
working a club down the street.” 

“Td like to come and see you some 
night,’ Sammy said. 

“Would you?” Joan asked. 

Sammy reached into his pocket for a 
cigarette. He was feeling strangely un- 
easy. “Sure,” he said, “you just name 
the night.” 

His manager came over to them now, 
before Joan had a chance to speak again. 

“Sammy,” said the manager, whispering 
hoarsely, “the people who’re throwing this 
blast, they want you to go to dinner with 
them tonight. D’ve been telling them 
how pooped you are, but they won’t listen. 
Will you go over and tell them yourself 
—please?” 

Sammy lit his cigarette, briskly. 

“Pooped?” he asked. ‘“Who’s pooped?” 

His manager looked at him, stunned. 
“Well, it ain’t me who’s been doing the 
complaining,” he said. “You're the guy 
who was just—” 

“Listen,” Sammy said, cutting in. “I’ve 
got a great idea. If it’s dinner we’ve got 
to have, why don’t we have it at the—” 
He looked over at Joan. ‘“Where’d you 
say you worked?” 

“The Chez André,” Joan said. 

“Chez André, that’s it,’ Sammy said. 
“We can watch Miss Stuart’s show first,” he 


said Joan. “I have 
One drink is 


went on, “and then, if it’s all right with 
Miss Stuart, she can join us for dinner 
after the show . . . Is that all right with 
you, Miss Stuart? Joan?” 

She hesitated a moment. 

Then she nodded. 

“See,” Sammy said to his confused 
manager, “it’s all settled. Now go tell the 
people... .” 

After dinner that night, Joan did a 
second show and then went with Sammy 
and the rest of the small party to a coffee 
house not far from the club. 


Sammy remembers 


“We sat next to each other,’ Sammy re- 
members, “and we talked. We felt close 
to each other right from the beginning. 
Joan told me about herself. She was 
twenty-one, from Toronto. Her folks were 
conservative people, who didn’t want her 
to enter showbusiness, but who gave in 
after a while, after they saw how much 
she loved dancing, how it meant practi- 
cally everything to her. She’d led a pretty 
sheltered life, she said. She hadn’t gone 
out on dates much, she hadn’t ever had a 
real boyfriend. When she was fifteen, the 
age most other girls start going out with 
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boys, Joan was beginning to dance with 


the Canadian Ballet. This was a rugged 
life, a strict life, with little time for having 
fun. Now that Joan was out of the 
ballet and doing club work, she had more 
time to herself, she said. And she spent 
most of her free time reading, or taking 
long walks up and down streets she’d never 
walked before, or going to a park and 
sitting and watching the other people 
there, the kids mostly. She loved kids, 
she said. 

“Me, when I began to talk to Joan, I felt 
like a different person. I found that this 
was the first time I ever sat with a girl 
and was myself—talking about myself as 
I really am, not as Sammy Davis Jr., night- 
club star. I was serious. For once, with 
this girl, I felt I could let go of the clown 
face Tve had to wear all the time, the 
clown face people always expect me to 
wear. I didn’t have to be flip and cute. 
Boy, it was a wonderful feeling, me talking 
to her, her talking to me. Once we got 
started, we didn’t seem to ever want to 
stop.” 

It was dawn when he and Joan finally 
did stop. 

They looked around. 

The others had all gone. 


The place was empty except for them- 
selves and a doorman, who sat snoozing 
on a chair near the entranceway. 

“Hey,” Sammy said, “what time is it, 
anyway?” 

Joan looked down at her watch. “A 
quarter after six,’ she said. 

“What do you say we go grab some 
breakfast?” Sammy asked. 

“Oh no,” Joan said. “You open in a 
show tonight, remember? You're tired, 
Sammy, and you need some sleep.” 

“Awwwww,” he started. 

“Don’t be a little boy now,” Joan said, 
gently. “Tonight's a big night for you. 
An opening. Tonight’s important.” 

“Tonight's important,’ Sammy = said, 
quickly, “only if I know I’m gonna be 
seeing you again.” 

“Td like to see you again, Sammy,” 
Joan said. “This was fun, such fun.” 

“Better than your books, your walks. 
your parks?” Sammy asked. winking. 

“A little,” said Joan, winking back. 

They got up, and held hands, and left 
the place. 

And as they did the doorman, still 
sitting in his chair, opened one eye, 
watched them. and shook his head... . 


How can one man be so lucky? 


They met that night. And the day and 
night after. And the day and night after 
that. They had a great time together, a 
fabulous time. They drove out to the 
country. They saw the famous sights of 
the city. They went searching for out- 
of-the-way restaurants in the Old French 
Town. They took a river boat-ride down 
the St. Lawrence. They climbed to the 
top of the Hill, and looked down at the city, 
the river, the fields beyond. And all the 
time they talked and were together, and 
got to know each other more and more. . . 

The fifth night was different somehow, 
right from the beginning. Joan, walking 
with Sammy down Victoria Street, away 
from her club, noticed that he was quiet. 
unusually quiet, that he seemed to be 
worried about something. 

“How'd your show go, Sammy?” she 
asked, after a while. 

“Not too hot,” he said. 

“Are you feeling a little sick?” Joan 
asked. 

“No,” Sammy said. 

“Then what was wrong?” Joan asked. 

a had something on my mind,” Sammy 
said. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Never mind,” he said. 

“Please, Sammy, won’t you tell me 
what?” Joan asked. 

“T said never mind!” 

The words came like a slap. Joan stopped 
walking and faced him. 

“If you'd rather not go anywhere, I 
can take a cab and go home,” she said. 

Sammy took a deep breath. “Look, 
Joan,” he said, his voice softer, “what I 
was thinking during the show, all during 
the show—it was funny.” 

“Funny?” she asked. 

“I mean you'd laugh at me if you knew 
what I was thinking,’ Sammy said. “See?” 

“No,” Joan said, “I don’t see.” 

“I mean,’ Sammy said, “you’d laugh if 
you knew I was thinking about you and 
me, about us being married, about you 
being my wife.” 

“Why would I laugh?” Joan asked. 

Sammy took her hand. He held it hard. 

“Hey,” he said, “hey ... hey . . . this is 
all backwards, all cockeyed backwards.” 
Again, he breathed in deeply. “Let me 
start from the beginning,” he said. He 
shrugged. “I love you, Joan, and I want 


to marry you,” he said. 


“I want to marry you, Sammy,” she said. 
She brought her free hand up to his cheek, 
and held it there. “I love you more than 
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anything in life. I feel good when I’m 
with you. I’m alive when I’m with you. 
Alive and happy, like I’ve never felt be- 
fore . . . Last night, Sammy, after I left 
you, I went to bed and prayed for only 
one thing. That the night would go 
quickly and that morning would come, 
so I could see you again... Oh Sammy, 
I love you so much. So much.” 

“My God,” he said, throwing back his 
head, looking up, “how can one man on 
this here earth be as lucky as I am?” 

He laughed now and grabbed Joan and 
kissed her 

And then, after the kiss, he took her 
hand and they began to walk again. 


Problems bigger than most 


“We must have walked a couple of 
hours,” he remembers. “There were so 
many things to talk about. Real things. 
Problems. I told Joan it wasn’t going to 
be any bed of roses for us, a colored man 
married to a white girl. She said she 
knew that. I told her there were going 
to be lots of uncomfortable moments in 
her life from now on, that she was going 
to get a lot of criticism and ridicule and 
dirty looks, lose a lot of her friends. She 
said she knew that, too, and didn’t care. 

“Besides the color problem, there was 
the difference in our religions: Joan is 
Catholic, ’m a Jew. I became a convert 
several years ago. We talked about that, 
about how strongly I felt about being 
Jewish, and Joan said that while she would 
not change her faith she would have our 
children raised as Jews. 

“TI remember Joan saying, ‘These prob- 
lems, Sammy—they’re bigger than most 
people’s, yes. But we can lick them, 
Sammy. Love can lick anything. And 
that’s what we’ve got, to start with, to 
last us through the rest of our lives... 
Love.’ ” 


They walked on, holding hands, talking. 

Till, at one point, they came to an all- 
night drugstore and Sammy said, “You 
know what I’m going to do, honey? I’m 
going to phone my Mom, in Hollywood, 
and tell her the news.” 

They went into the drugstore, and Joan 
waited outside the phone booth while 
Sammy called. 

He was all smiles when he came out. 

“What did she say?” Joan asked. 

“She said: ‘She must be very nice, 
Sammy, for you to want to marry her in 
spite of what the consequences might be,’”’ 
Sammy told Joan. “Then she said: ‘I’m 
glad for you, son. You're thirty-four 
years old. You've worked hard all your 
life, since you were five years old. It’s 
about time you started getting some per- 
sonal happiness out of this life.” 

Joan smiled, too, now. 

“She sounds like a beautiful woman,” 
she said. 

“Mom?” Sammy asked. “You'll be crazy 


about her. Just wait till you meet her.” 
He paused. 
“Joannie,” he said then, “about your 


parents—are you going to call them, tell 
them?” 

He watched the smile begin to disappear, 
slowly, from her face. 

“Of course,” she said. 

“Now?” Sammy asked. 

Joan shook her head. 
now, she said. “It’s ... It’s after one 
already. They’re probably fast asleep. I'd 
hate to get them up. My father, especially, 
he’s such a sound sleeper and—” 

Sammy laughed and interrupted her. 

“So you'll call them tomorrow,” he said, 
“same thing.” He pointed to a counter, on 
the other side of the drugstore. “Come on, 
let's have a cup of hot coffee for now, 
huh?” he asked. 


“No, not right 


Joan followed him, but didn’t answer this 61 


time. She seemed, suddenly, to be thinking 
about something else. ... 


“We have a right..." 

It was 6:00 p.m. the following day. Joan 
was in her room, alone. She sat staring at 
the telephone beside her. She’d been sit- 
ting this way for more than an hour now, 
staring at the phone, wanting to pick it up, 
not picking it up. 

Finally she brought her hand over to the 
receiver, and lifted it and dialed. 

She heard her mother’s voice a few sec- 
onds later: 

“Joan, how are you, darling? It’s been 
days since you've called. Is everything all 
right?” 

Joan said she was fine; that yes, every- 
thing was all right. 

For the next minute or so she asked 
about her father—how was he; had he got 
home from work yet? 

“Just now, he got in this second,” her 
mother said. 

“Mother,” Joan said, suddenly, urgently. 

“Yes?” her mother asked. 

“Tm getting married,” Joan said. 

“You’re—” Her mother stopped and be- 
gan to laugh. “Joan. How wonderful. What 
a wonderful surprise. When did all this 
happen? Who, who’s the man?” 

“You met him once, mother, at CBC, a 
few months ago,” Joan said. “The day you 
came to visit the studio.” 

“That nice director?” her mother asked, 
“The one from Winnipeg with the deep 
blue eyes? Him, Joan?” 

“No,” Joan said. “His name is Sammy 
Davis. He’s an entertainer. Sammy Davis, 
Sri 

There was a long, a very long, pause. 

“Joan,” her mother said, finally, a trem- 
or in her voice, “are you talking about 
the American—the colored singer?” 

“Yes,” Joan said. 


s 


“And you're what?” her mother asked. 
“You're going to marry him?” 

“T love him, Mother,” Joan said. “And 
yes, I’m going to marry him.” 

“Ts this a joke, Joan Stuart—is this your 
idea of something funny, calling me up and 
telling me something like this?” 

“Mother—” Joan started to say. 

“Is this something you’re doing for pub- 
licity?” her mother shouted. “Did one of 
those agents get you into this, for publicity, 
for some disgusting publicity?” 

“Mother,” Joan said, “I just want you to 
know, no matter what you feel right now, 
that I am deeply in love with this man and 
that I want to marry him. Id like your 
approval, yours and Dad’s. Your blessings. 
But—” 

Again her mother cut in. “Approval? 
Blessings?” she asked. Her voice rose. “Are 
you serious? Are you—” 

Joan heard her mother scream, suddenly, 
and call for her father. She heard her re- 
peat some of the facts she had just told 
her—“Sammy Davis,” she heard her say, 
“Negro ...our baby ...marry ... Negro 
... Negro ... Negro!” 

Finally, she heard her dad’s voice. 

“Joannie,” she heard him say, “you’re 
twenty-one now, on your own. You make 
your own decisions. But just let me tell 
you this: I’ve raised you, daughter, and I 
know you’re a good girl. Just take your 
time. And don’t do anything foolish.” 

“Dad,” Joan said, “I know exactly what 
I’m doing. Believe me. Please believe me 
... Youre right, Dad. I am twenty-one. I 
am on my own now. I do have to make de- 
cisions for myself. And this is my decision. 
Sammy and I—we have a right to be mar- 
ried. We—” 

Now she began to cry. 

“Joan, Joanie,” she heard her father’s 
voice say. 

She tried to answer, to talk. 


But she couldn't. 

Before she knew it, she had hung up. 

She rose from her chair, and walked 
across the room, to a window there. She 
looked down at the street below, at the 
stream of people walking by. 

“Please, please,’ she found herself sob- 
bing, “give us a chance. Won’t you?” 

There was a knock on the door then. 

It opened, and Sammy walked in. 

He knew immediately what had hap- 
pened. 

“You called your folks?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Joan. 

“They don’t want it, us, together, mar- 
ried?” Sammy asked. 

Joan shook her head. 

Sammy walked to a chair and sat. He 
looked at Joan, near the window, crying. 

“Joannie,” he said, after a while, softly, 
“maybe this is for the best. Maybe it’s good 
you learn now, from your own family, what 
part of your future would be like.” 

He paused. 

Joan said nothing. 

“Maybe it’s best you find out now, at the 
beginning,’ he went on then, ‘“—in time 
for you to change your mind.” 

“T can’t say I won’t mind, Joannie,” he 
said, “but—” 

“Don’t, Sammy, don’t,” Joan shouted, 
suddenly. “Don’t talk like that .. . Don’t 
you start talking like that now. Or else 
Tll die. Right here, on this spot, I'll wither 


up and die .. . I love you, Sammy. I love 
you.” 

“And you still want to marry me?” he 
asked. 


Joan ran from the window, and threw 
herself in his arms. 

This was her answer—her final, never- 
ending answer. END 

Sammy starred in Porcy AnD BEss, Co- 
lumbia, and will be seen in Oceans 11, 
Warner Bros. 
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Introducing Crash Craddock 


‘(Continued from page 27) 


the Burlington Mills, tired after working 
and coming home from work and making 
supper and doing the dishes and some 
washing or sewing, was probably asleep 
now. 

He didn’t want to wake her. 

Much as he needed her, now, to ialk io, 
he would not wake her. 

“Tomorrow mornin’, [ll call first thing 
and tell her.” he thought as he turned and 
walked over to the bed ene flopped down 
on it. 

“That Pm comin’ home. back. where I 
belong.” 

He reached and turned off the lamp. 

But sleep would not come. 

“May.” he whispered to the silent hotel 
room, the loneliness inside him growing 
by the moment. “Why'd I leave you in the 
first place ... Why’d I even think I wanied 
to try for any kind of a success without 
you near me?” 

He remembered the night two weeks 
earlier when he'd told her that he was 
going away. 

“Columbia Records, honey.” he'd said, 
happily. itiumphanily. “One oi the biggest 
outfits in the world. They've signed me up 
and now they want me io go out on tour. 
They wani to build me inio something big.” 

He remembered the look on May's face 
as he explaimed what the word ‘iour 
meani, whai it involved. 

“Boston. New York, New Haven, Deiroii, 
Chicago and lots of other places,” he’d 
said. “Thai's where they want me to go... 
to sing in cities like those. 

“Now, he'd gone on. “of course I'll have 
to go alone. May, I mean, tours like this 
cost them companies plenty of money and 
they sure can’t pay for the two of us. 

“But even though well miss each other, 
just think, what this could mean. That 
maybe Ill be on my way to makin’ the 
big-time. That maybe [il siart makin’ 
some money, real money. for a change. 
That maybe in a couple oi years, even less 
we can buy ourselves a house insiead oi 
this tiny If] aparimenit we live in and I 
ean buy you all kinds of preity clothes and 
we can even go on that honeymoon we 
always wanied.” 


That dreams might come true 


He’d waiched his wife as she'd tried to 
smile and as she’d cried. both at the same 
time. 

“Well.” he'd said, “maybe now, this 
all those dreams of ours can come irue.” 
He'd continued waiching her as the tears 
in her eyes seemed to become bigger. 

“Come on, May.” he'd said, taking her in 
his arms and holding her close to him. 
“You know that this is what I've wanted 
all my life. Don’t you know thai, May? 
Dont you?” 

He'd felt her head against his chest 
nodding. 

He’d heard her say. 


“Yes, of course, 
darlin’. I know. It’s wonderful. It’s just 
that . . . after two years with you ... all 
the time .. . Ill miss you. So much.” 


And now, this night, he missed her. So 
much. After only a week. 

He turned and tossed in the bed. 

Again, he closed his eyes and tried to 
sleep. 

But still the sleep would not come. 

And then, opening his eyes again, he 
saw the outline of his guitar case, sitiing 
on the big overstufied chair in the far 
corner of the darkened room. 

And he thought of the dreams he used 
to have, as a boy—the dreams that had 
been so beautiful then and that he re- 
sented so much now... . 


Pee 


And, in the dark. out of his loneliness 
and need for her, he began to speak ito 
May of those dreams... . 

“Other boys I knew back home, they had 
other ambitions.” he whispered. “They 
were goin’ to be cops and fiyers and things 
like that. But me, ever since I can re- 
member, I was goin’ to be a record star, 
playin’ on my guitar and singin’ and 
makin® records, just like Hank Williams 
and all my other favoriies. 

“That guitar we had at home. It really 
belonged io brother Clarence. But I was 
the one who used to play it most of the 
time. I used to go out behind the barn 
with it, in the big tobacco field there, and 
give my ‘performances. Id start by shout- 
ing: “The famous Grand Ole Opry now 
pre-senis its most famous and most fa- 
vorite enter-tainer Billy Craddock, 
Then, liftin’ my guitar, I'd sirum out an 
introduciion and I'd begin io sing. I'd sing 
all the songs I knew. And then when I was 
finished I'd bow and lisien io the applause 
—which never got much louder than the 
tobacco leaves clappin’ against each other 
if there happened to be a wind blowin’, or 
maybe a couple of cows mooin’ away if 
they still happened to be out to pasiure. 

“But io me, this was all applause. And 
Td bow. And while I'd be bowin’ some- 
times I'd say a prayer and say: “When I'm 
big, please make it all come true . . . with 
real people listenin’, I mean.’ 

“There came a time, I don’t mind tellin’ 


you, when I thought this career of mine 
was goin’ to be over before it even 
started. 


“That was the day—I was about twelve. 
I guess—when Clarence came over to me 
while T was settin’ on the porch oi our 
house, strummin® away. and said he had 
to have his guitar back. I asked him why. 
He said ‘cause he had to take it to a hock 
shop. I asked him why thai. ‘Cause he 
needed the money. he said: he had a big 
daie this comin’ Saturday nighi, he said, 
and he didn’t have any funds with which 
to accomplish this date otherwise ... I 
played dumb. ‘Gee, Clarence, I said, “Why 


dont you ask Daddy or Ma for the 
money?’—pretendin’ to forget that our 


daddy and ma had ten children to raise 
and that they couldnt spare the money. 
good as s they were, for anybody’s dates. 
Clarence didn’t even bother answerin’ me 
on this one. Instead he just picked up the 
guitar from out my lap and high-tiailed it 
for the hock shop. 

“T high-tailed it there the very next day. 
There was a real grouchy-lookin’ man be- 
hind the counter. I pointed up to Clarence’s 
guitar, seitin’ high up on a shelf now, and 
asked the man how much it would cost 
for me io get it back. “Twenty bucks, he 
said, and he turned away. 

“Well, four mouths later, almost to the 
day. I was back in that hock shop. I handed 
the man inehind the counter a heavy bag 
I was carryin’. “‘There’s twenty dollars in 
there. Mistuh, I said. I poinied to the 
guitar. ‘Now can I have it, please?’ 

“The man, grouchy-lookin® as _ ever, 
mumbled something, opened the bag and 
counted the money—nickels, dimes. quar- 
ters. a few dollar bills. 

‘How'd you get all this?” he asked me. 
aiter he was through countin’. 

“‘Mowed lawns all summer, all over 
town. I told him. ‘And didn’t go to a 
movie Saturdays, not a once. And I even 
worked at the A&P helpi-* “eliver for a 
couple of weeks . The ~-ssman there 
told me I was the youngest employee in 
the history of the A&P, ever, I added, 
braggin’. 
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“Did all that work just so’s you could 
get back that battered ole guitar up there?’ 
the man asked me. 

“‘Sure,’ I said, how else am I gonna 
practice to become a famous enter-tainer | 
if I ain’t got no guitar?’ 

““Well, the man said, ‘well, son, you 
know, the price on this guitar is up to | 
twenty-two dollars now.’ i 

““What?’ I said. ‘Why?’ I 

“Interest, son,’ the man said. ‘It’s hard | 
to explain; but it’s a fact. A fifty-cent a | 
ise month fact in this here business.’ 
Zz fo “I began to cry like a baby, I was so | 
; Le disappointed. 


““But, the man behind the counter said, 


H | after listenin’ to my cryin’ and wailin’ for | 

a BING CROSBY: a little while, ‘I’ve always said that some- 
Mi day I was gonna have to be sobbed into an | 
Di exception in the matter of interest. AndI | 


guess today’s that unlucky day for me, eh?’ 


and “With that, he climbed a ladder to the | 
5 high shelf, took hold of the guitar, leaned | 
his over and handed it to me. 
““Now scat out of here, he said, ‘and | 


make sure you practice hard on this 
danged thing. Or I’ll haunt you from my 


ome folks think that Bing Crosby’s casual air is just a pose. But mee oe eae ec Papa 
: 3 : 00 e guitar an uche e 
those who really know him will tell you that nothing could be man’s hand) GUS: tolmhopaaineianeaaichiae | 
farther from the truth. appreciated what he’d done. 
There’s the time Bing’s twenty-room colonial house in North Holly- “Scat!” he hollered again. 
wood caught fire and burned to the ground. Bing got word of it from ae aeceiia a meee . 
his friend and lyricist, Johnny Burke, who had been phoning all nd I went back home and I began to 
; 2 < : play and practice and sing—till I was 
over town trying to locate him. Burke finally caught up with him at hoarse some nights from singin’ so much, | 
the Brown Derby where Bing was lunching after a round of golf. and till my fingers got red and raw and | 
Breaking the news gently, Burke said: “Listen, Bing, before I pear bleedin’ at the sie reap from | 
4 > ” pluckin away so much a ose strings. | 
ieee eangtsiags Dane poumte SAO cane teats US Faia “But I didn’t care. Didn’t bother me how | 
Bing had shot a 74 that morning, and was in good numor. Isn’t hoarse or bruised I got. 
that nice, Johnny,” he said amiably. “And how’s your family?” “T had an ambition. 
Burke tried again, and this time he made no effort to soften the “And I knew there was to be lots of 


hard work involved... . 

“T had lots of luck along the way, too. 
When I was about thirteen my brother 
Ronald and I formed a duo and entered a | 
contest on a Greensboro TV station. We 
won, and stayed on that show for fifteen 
consecutive weeks. Then, in high school, I 
organized a quartet called The Rebels and 
we did lots of singin’ together, all through 
those four years. Just singin’, singin’ || 
singin’ away. 

“Of course, my life wasn’t all music. I 


blow. “Look, Bing, your house just burned down!” 

There was a moment’s pause, then Bing drawled: 
“Huh, that old barn! Did they save anything?” 

Somewhat exasperated, Burke told him: “You'd 
better hurry out here right away and see for 
yourself!” 

“But I just ordered my lunch!” Bing pro- 
tested. And he wasn’t kidding, either. Since 
the family was safe, he saw no reason to 
skip his lunch. After all, he’d had quite a 


k | if 4 al : y ig ‘ managed to study my schoolwork some. I 
Workout fons hele OM COULSE, anGnie sWas / ie eo > played football—which is where I got my |. 
real hungry. 2 : oe q nickname, Crash. Because I could always 

When Bing finally did drive out to ~~ use hee aera ea got a part- 
look at tl ile of smoki rs, , 4 ~ time job with the Lorillard company in | 
0 Se MOSTIDES GH (sine) itary, Crilbonsy Ihe me AS Greensboro, liftin’ tobacco from the big 


started to poke around the ashes until boxes. that (came) antiinonietheeneldseant 


he came upon one of his shoes. It i dumpin’ this tobacco into the machines it 
was charred but still intact. Noncha- was supposed to Soe = 
lant as you please, Bing stuck in a a. “No, I didn’t spend all my time with my | _ 
i eg ae pe Ka a wai ay ¥ , “ae music and with my thinkin’ about the 
— A ; Sued EO Ye caie eS re — future I wanted to make for myself in it. | 
| looking for—$1500 in bills. He'd “But I’ve got to tell you that I sure did |. 


manage to spend most of my time this way. | _ 

“There was only one period, I remember, 
when I didn’t care what happened about 
my music, or about anything, in fact. | 

“That was the time, four years ago, when |. 
Ma died. 

“Not only was Ma a_hard-workin’ 
woman at home—what with ten children 
to raise and take care of—but she worked 
at the mill, too, the same mill where 
Daddy worked, till practically the end of 
her life, just to help out. She was such a 
wonderful woman. She’d give you her last 
dime—the very last dime she had. And she 
was a very religious woman. I went to 
church as a kid, but I guess you could 
never call me over-religious that way. 
Anyway, when Ma was sick I knew it 
would please her if I went and got bap- 
tized, something she had always wanted 
and that I had kept puttin’ off. It pleased — 
her, all right. 
; “She died of cancer. You know how |} 
4 Saar = : x = Fite ad x ‘ 2k) o | 


2 ih placed it there to take to the race- 
Mh track next day. 
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painful that is. Well, all the time she had 
it we never heard her holler once. We 
used to have to take her for treatments, 
and carry her from the house to the car. I 
used to help carry her. I used to see the 
expression of pain on her face. But never 
once did I ever hear. her moan or say any- 
thing about her pain. 

“Anyway, after she died, I didn’t care if 
I ever sang or played the guitar again. 

“But then, one day, I had a talk with a 
relative of ours, someone who saw what 
Was goin’ on with me. 

“And he said, ‘No sense givin’ up your 
music, Billy. First of all, you won’t be 
cheatin’ nobody but yourself. And second, 
your ma—if she was here to tell you— 
she’d tell you that she didn’t like this 
nohow, you givin’ up what’s always been 
the most important thing to you.’ 

“And so, after a while, I picked up my 
guitar again and I re-started my singin’. 

“And all the ambition for music that had 
been in me came back to me again.... 

“It was at about this time that I met 
you, May. 

“I was sixteen years old the first time I 
saw you, over at the recreation center in 
Greensboro, remember, May? I had just 
been in the pool for a swim and you were 
walkin’ around near the pool, and let me 
tell you, you were the prettiest li’l girl I 
had ever, ever seen. 

“Now, I'd never been known to be a 
bold type when it came to girls. But when 
I saw you that first time, I just slid myself 
up out of that pool and I went up to you 
and introduced myself and asked you the 
first thing that came to my mind—if I 
could buy you a soda. 

“You were very shy then, as you still 
are today, and it took a lot of talkin’ on my 
part to convince you that this was all on 
the up-and-up. 

“But I did it, someways. 

“And we had our soda. 

“And we started goin’ out together. 

“And, after a while, we realized that we 
were in love, and so we decided to get 
married. 

“The date of our marriage was June 22, 
1957. We were both seventeen years old. 
We eloped to South Carolina for the mar- 
riage—with our parents’ consent, but with 
nobody else knowing about it—because 
there were too many people, we knew, 
who would have criticized us and told us 
we were too young, too immature. 

“But we didn’t really care what any- 
body was sayin’. We just knew we loved 
each other. And we figured that, even if 
we were a little on the young side, it was 
a good thing for two people in love to grow 
up with each other. 

“From the day we were married, May, 
you stuck with me in my ambition to be- 
come a singer. 

“You never minded when I sat myself in 
a corner and practiced. When I came home 
late, way after suppertime, from an audi- 
tion someplace . . . You didn’t even mind 
when I gave up my job at Lorillard so I 
could study and be able to audition even 
more. 

“And May, you know, the dreams started 
coming true last New Year’s Eve, when I 
sang for the first time at Mr. Fred Koury’s 
Plantation Club in Greensboro. 

“After that one show, Mr. Koury hired 
me and became my manager. 

“Through him, the big record people 
from New York City came down to hear 
me. And, finally, one day not too long ago 
the Columbia people signed me up to cut 
my first record—Don’t Destroy Me—and 
to go on tour. 

“May, it was one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my whole life... .” 

Except, he thought as he lay here now, 
on the narrow bed in the darkened hotel 
room, this night, a week after the tour had 
begun—except that he was alone, and May 
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was not with him. 

Was it right ... this way? Crash won- 
dered. 

Was it fair to the girl who loved him, 
and whom he loved—to make her wait 
behind while he went off and made his 
bid for success? 

Was it worth the maybe of that house 
they'd talked about, of that money in the 
bank, of that honeymoon they'd never 
had—if May, his wife, couldn’t be with 
him, here, now, right now? 

“No,” he thought aloud. “And tomorrow, 
first thing, I’m goin’ to phone and say I’m 
comin’ back ... back home.” 

The knock on the door awakened Crash. 

He got out of bed, groggily, and opened 
the door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Craddock,” said a 
bellhop, standing there. “Letter for you.” 

Crash could see immediately, from the 
handwriting on the envelope, that it was 
from May.... 

It was the first letter Crash had gotten 
from May since he’d left home the week 
before. And it was a long letter. 

She wrote how she had been visiting 
relatives most nights—both his and hers; 
and she told about which nephew and 
niece had just gotten over a cold, which 
ones were just getting one . . . who had 
said what, done what. 

And then, towards the end of the letter, 
she wrote this: I miss you, as you must 
know. And I am lonely for you. As I know 
you must be for me. But, as I have figured 
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it since that night last week when you left, 
this being separated is a sacrifice we have 
both got to make in order that all the 
years weve got ahead of us can possibly 
be even happier than the two happy years 
we have had already. 

It is easier for me to make this sacrifice 
than it is for you. I am here, in our home, 
with all our memories around me, so close. 

You, on the other hand, are far away. 
It must be very difficult for you. There are 
times you must want to give it all up and 
come home, I know. 

But, darling, when those times come— 
just remember this: 

We miss each other, yes—but I know 
that it takes a lot of time and a lot of 
courage to try to get where youve always 
wanted to go. 

And the fact that you’ve always tried 
and that yow’re. trying so hard now, makes 
me the proudest wife in the whole 
WOR, 5 oS” 

Crash read this portion of May’s letter, 
over and over again. 

Till the phone beside him rang, and 
he picked up the receiver. 

It was his press-agent, calling from a 
room down the hall. 

“Ready for some breakfast? . . . Gotta 
eat and then get ready to make that plane 
for Chicago . . . Be ready soon?” 

Crash looked down at May’s letter now. 

Then he smiled, and nodded. 

“Tll be with you in twenty minutes,” 
he said... . 
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Gia Scala 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Ym not hungry, Mom,” Don said, ab- 
ruptly, interrupting her. “I’ll help myself 
to something later.” 

His mother’s smile lessened. 
wrong, son?” she asked. 

Don didn’t answer. 

His mother looked down at the news- 
paper in his lap, at the big headline there: 
GIA SCALA GRABBED FROM BRIDGE 
WALL—LONDON CABBIE FOILS AC- 
TRESS’ SUICIDE TRY. 

“Do you know her?” Mrs. Burnett asked. 

Don shrugged. “A little, I guess,” he 
said. “We met a few times on the set, at 
Metro, when I was doing Don’t Go Near 
The Water.” 

“Of course,’ his mother said, “the Italian 
girl who played the native. So lovely she 
was, too... . Now why would a lovely girl 
like that ever want to go and do a thing 
like this, try to take her own life?” 

Again Don shrugged. “I don’t know,” 
he said. “The paper says something about 
her being depressed over her mother’s 
death.” 

“Tsk,” said his mother. Then she sighed. 
“Well, at least the girl’s all right now. 
The cabdriver grabbed her, it says, and 
she’s obviously all right.” 

“TI hope she is,” Don said. 

“Tm sure,’ said Mrs. Burnett. She 
smiled again. “And I do wish you’d come 
eat your dinner now.” 

“I hope she is,’ Don repeated, not hear- 
ing his mother, but thinking about a girl 
far away, whom he barely knew but whom 
he remembered very well, a girl alone and 
in distress, a girl he wished very much he 
could be near right now... . 


“What's 


Gia's return 


It was early November by the time Gia 
Scala returned to Hollywood from Europe. 
It was a day and a half after her return 
when Don phoned her. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes, I remember you.” 

He noticed that her voice was different 
than it had been those few other times 
they’d talked; tired-sounding instead of 
alive, very tired-sounding. 

He asked her if she would like to go 
out with him. 

“Yes,” she said, without any enthusiasm, 
“that would be very nice.” 

“T guess you’re all booked up the rest 
of this week,” Don said. 

There was a pause. Then Gia said, “No, 


I have nothing to do this week .. . or 
next week. You tell me the evening—” 
“Well,” Don said, “tomorrow — night 


there’s a dance, a charity ball for The 
Helpers, over at the Hilton. I bought two 
tickets. I didn’t expect to use them. But 
if you’d like—” 

“That would be nice,” Gia said. “I will 
see you tomorrow night then.” 

And she hung up... . 

“Tll never in my life forget how beauti- 
ful she looked,” Don recalls about that 
next night, their first few minutes together. 
“Gia wore a green gown, matching the 
green of her eyes. And a plain gold neck- 
lace with an Italian cameo in the center. 
Her hair was combed back very simply. 
She was practically without make-up. She 
looked like a goddess, freshly-arrived on 
earth. She was the most beautiful-looking 
girl I had ever seen. And the saddest, 
HOONY. 2) 325 

The ball at the Hilton was a lovely affair. 

For the few hours they were there, Don 
and Gia sat at a table with some of Don’s 
friends and their dates. 

Once in a while, they danced. 

Throughout it all, Gia was quiet, speak- 


66 ing only when spoken to, smiling rarely, 


barely joining in on any of the fun-doings. 

“Why the far-away look?” Don asked 
her, softly, at one point. 

Gia’s face reddened a little. “I don’t 
know,” she said. And that was all she said. 

After the dance, they went to the nearby 
Trader Vic for a bite to eat. 

“What'll you have?” Don asked. 

“Just coffee,” Gia said. 

“Well,” Don said, winking, “me, I’m a 
growing boy, and I'll have to have a little 
more than that.” 

“Korean specialties,’ he said, reading 
the menu and trying hard not to make 
it look as if he were forcing any conversa- 
tion. “You ever been there—Korea?” 

“No,” Gia said. 

“Then you’ve never had the pleasure of 
trying any of their specialties,’ Don said. 

Gia shook her head. 

Don began to tell her about something 
that had happened to him while he was 
there, with the Army. 

“I was riding around in this jeep one 
day,” he said, “and I came across this old 
lady, walking up the road. She looked so 
tired that I stopped and asked if I could 
give her a lift. Oh no, she said, she’d come 
a long way but she still had an even 
longer way to go. ‘How far?’ I asked her. 
‘About forty miles,’ she said. Well now, I 
sure wasn’t going to have this little old 
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lady walking down that road another 


couple of days, was I? So I said, ‘Hop in, 
Grandma, I’ll drive you and get you home 
chop chop!” 

Gia began to smile a little. 

“So there we were, the two of us, riding 
away a little while later,’ Don went on, 
“When all of a sudden the woman reached 
into a bag she was carrying and said to 
me, ‘Here, young soldier, eat.’ I looked 
at what she was holding. It was a dried 
red pepper, this long and this red. ‘Eat?’ 
I asked, ‘—that?’ ‘You honor me with your 
politeness,’ the old lady said, ‘now I must 
honor you with my hospitality.’ 

“Well, let me tell you, Gia—” Don 
stopped and laughed, happy to see that she 
was really beginning to smile now. “—I 
took one bite of that hospitality of hers 
and—” 

“Gia!” a voice interrupted him, sud- 

They both turned to look. 

A girl—young, pretty, bleary-eyed—was 
approaching their table. 

“Gia, sweet-heart,” she said, finally 
reaching the table, “I was sitting over 
there ... and I turned around to look .. . 
and I saw you. I couldn’t believe it. I 
didn’t know you were back in town.” 

“I am,” Gia said. 

“And you look so terrif—” The girl 
brought her hand up to her mouth, to 
hide a hiccup. “Terrific!” 
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“Thank you,” said Gia. 

“I was worried,” the girl said, her face 
turning suddenly somber. “Oh boy, I was 
worried, ever since I heard about it, you 
on that bridge—just thinking about you 
staring down into that awful, awful water 
and ... Gia, I’m so glad you're all right. 
And here. Back with us.” 

The girl turned to Don, for the first time. 

“Life, life, it’s wonderful, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

Don didn’t answer. Instead he looked 
back at Gia. He saw the tears as they 
began to come to her eyes. 

“T mean, where’d we be without life?” 
he heard the girl say and giggle. 

He reached across the table and touched 
Gia’s hand. 

It was cold. 

“Come on,’ he said, rising from his 
chair, “let’s get out of here.” 

Gia rose, too. 

Don took her arm, and they began to 
walk away. 

“Well . . . pardon me for trying to be 
so concerned!” they heard the girl say as 
they left... . 


A little spunk 


They’d driven back in silence. 

And it was only when they got to the 
door of Gia’s house that Don spoke and 
asked if he could come inside for a while. 

“Why,” Gia asked, “haven’t I made your 
evening unpleasant enough?” 

Don nodded. 

“Yep,” he said, smiling, “you've been 
pretty bad. I mean, I've been out with 
friendlier girls in my time. Girls who 
talked to me, at least.” 

“I’m sorry about that, about everything.” 

“Too late,’ Don said, continuing his 
tease. “But there is one thing you can do 
for me.” He brought his hands up to his 
stomach. “You can give me something to 
eat. Because I’m starving. And a guy’s 
gotta eat sometime!” 

“Oh,” Gia said, “yes . 
come in then?” 

Don followed her through the foyer and 
living room and into the kitchen. 

“You'll wait outside the kitchen, please,” 
Gia said. “This is one room that is for 
the women and only the women.” 

Don didn’t move. 

“Now go ahead, vatene.” Gia said. “Go 
back inside and make yourself a little 
drink if you'd like. I will have something 
ready for you in a little while.” 

With that, she took Don’s arm and 
turned him around. 

“Okay, okay,’ Don said, very reluctant- 
sounding, but glad deep-down that she was 
finally beginning to show a little spunk.... 

Don had put some records on the phono- 
graph and Sinatra was singing a moody 
ballad when Gia walked into the room. 

“Dance?” Don asked, walking over to 
her. 

Gia nodded. “If you’d like,” she said. 

They began to move around the floor. 

“What’s cooking?” Don asked, after a 
few moments. 

“Cosa?” Gia asked. “What?” 

_ “Smells like something good coming 
from the kitchen,” Don said. 

“Oh, the calzone,’ Gia said. “Yes, I hope 
it is good.” 

“Cal—who?” Don asked. 

“Tt’s an Italian dish,” Gia said. 

“T couldn’t have guessed,” said Don. 

“It’s very good,” Gia said. “You'll see. 
It’s a dough crust and inside there is the 
two cheeses—the ricotta and the mozza- 
rella.” 

“And?” Don asked. 

“And a little pepper and salt,” Gia said. 

“And?” 

“And a glass of wine, if you'd like.” 

“For a hungerin’ man like me—a couple 
of slices of cheese and some dough?” Don 
asked, holding back his smile. 


. Won’t you 
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“There is many a hungerin’ Italian man,” 
Gia said, “who has not been able to finish 
one calzone. I have made you three. Just 
wait. You will like it . . . I do.” 

“So what does that mean?” Don said. “I 
bet there are a lot of things that I like 
and you don’t.” 

“Maybe,” Gia said. “For instance?” 

They stopped dancing. 

“Well,” Don said, thinking for a moment, 

“_do you like a foggy day at the beach, 
for instance?” 

“No,” Gia said. “I like a sunny day at 
the beach. Much sun. Much.” 

“Do you like your windows open way 
all the way, at night?” 

nrNo, ” Gia said, “I like them shut. I am 
afraid when they are open.” 

“Mmmmm,” Don said. “Do—do you like 
sports cars?” 

“I would prefer,” said Gia, “if I could 
do all my traveling on a bicycle.” 

“See?” Don said, “You don’t like any- 
thing I like. But still you expect me to 
go wild over your—” 

“Calzone,” Gia said. 

“Yeah .. . cal-zo-ne,” Don said, trying 
to imitate her deep accent. 

“Awtul,” Gia said. “Your pronunciation, 
it is so awful.” 

And then, suddenly, she began to laugh 
—a happy, hearty, open laugh. 

“T am sorry, Don.” she said, after a few 
moments, “it is impolite, I think, for a girl 
to laugh so much and so loud. But it just 
struck me very funny—” she lowered her 
eyes, and paused “—and I have not 
laughed like this for a long time, for a very 
long time.” 

Don took her chin in his hand and lifted 
her face to his. 

“Like the By boys used to say: Mission 
Accomplished,” he sai 

“What?” Gia asked. 

“It's good to see you laugh, Gia—that’s 
what I said,” Don whispered. “And you 
want to know something? ... You look 
more beautiful than ever when you laugh.” 

They looked at one another now. 

And then Don kissed her, lightly, on 
the forehead first, then on the lips. 

And they began to dance again. ... 


The need te be needed 


Those next two months were the best 
either of them had ever known. 

When they werent working—Gia on a 
picture, Don on some TV assignments— 
they were together, constantly. They’d 
drive to the beach, on foggy days and on 
days of much sun. They’d weekend with 
friends at Lake Arrowhead or up in Car- 
mel. They'd take long walks, out in the 
country sometimes, right through the 
streets of Hollywood other times, and 
they'd talk and laugh and hold hands, as 
they got to know one another. 

“I love you, Gia,” Don said suddenly 
one afternoon in late December, as they 
were out walking. “I want to marry you.’ 

The smile that had been on Gia’s lips 


began to fade. 
“Don’t say that,’ she whispered, 
“please.” 


“Why not?” Don asked. 
he said. “I love you.” 

“And I think I love you, too,” Gia said. 
She nodded. “Yes, I think I do... . But 
to talk of marriage already— It is too ‘soon, 
Don. We haven’t known each other long 
enough, not really.” 

She took a deep breath. 

“And,” Gia said, “I must be sure, before 
I ever say yes to you, Don, I must be sure 
that you need me.’ 

“But I do need you,” Don said. “That’s 
why I’m asking you to marry me. That’s 
the reason = guy asks a girl to marry 
him, isn’t it?” 

Gia faced him again. “I mean need me,’ 
she said. “I mean need me, I mean ae 
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ing my company, in kissing my lips, in 
talking or walking or being together with 
me like this. I mean the kind of need that 
is satisfied in knowing that I will be the 
most important part of your life, forever 
and ever. In knowing that I must be the 
person to share everything with you, to 
help you, to comfort you, to be with you— 
forever. ... A person very close to me 
once said, Don, that there is nothing more 
dificult in life than finding the person 
who truly needs you. I believe this.” 

“We'll give it time then, won’t we?” 
said, taking hold of her hand again. 

“Yes,” said Gia, “if you will be patient 
with me. For one way or another, some- 
day, I will know. ... 

Months passed during which Don and 
Gia grew closer and closer, and yet as 
though they mysteriously understood that 
the right’ time had not come for them, 
neither mentioned marriage again. Then 
one afternoon in March Mrs. Burnett 
phoned Gia at her studio and invited her 

to dinner that night. At 6:30, Gia pulled 
pe to the house, reached for a little present 
for Don’s mother and got out of the car. 

Don met her at the door of the house. 

He was very pale. 

His hand seemed to tremble when it took 
hold of Gia’s. 

“What’s the matter?’ 

“Tt’s Mom,’ Don said. “She was in the 
kitchen, just a little while ago, fixing 
dinner. Suddenly she had a heart attack. 
It was so quick. The doctor’s with her.” 

He led Gia into the living room, where 
Don’s father was sitting. Gia w alked over 
to Mr. Burnett, whispered something to 
him and then she sat beside him and 
across from Don. 

They sat, the three of them, in silence, 
those next fifteen minutes. 

Finally a door opened and the doctor 
appeared. 


Don 


’ Gia asked. 


shave lady? 


don't do it! 


“Mr. Burnett,” he said, his voice grim, 
“Don—” 

The two men rose and followed him 
back out of the room. 

Gia sat alone now. 

She waited. 

And as she did, she closed her eyes and 
remembered the phone call from Mrs. Bur- 
nett just a few hours earlier. 

“Tm making lamb,” the woman had said, 
“and potatoes nice and brown, just the 
way you and Don like ’em.” 

Gia remembered how she’d said no at 
first, that she couldn’t accept the invitation. 

“Twice last week, twice the week before. 
You're going to too much trouble, Mrs. 
Burnett.” 

And how the woman had said, “Non- 
sense, Gia. Dad and I like you so much, 
and we like the fact that Don likes you— 
and we Just wish we could see even more 
of you.’ 

“Lamb, you say?” Gia remembered ask- 
ing,and laughing. “And browned potatoes?” 

“Just the way you and Don like ’em,” 
she remembered Mrs. Burnett saying. 
“Now be sure to tell those producers of 
yours that you have to be here early, 6:30 
the latest, and—” 

Gia’s eyes opéned suddenly. 

Don had come back into the room. 

She could tell, immediately, from the 
look on his face, that his mother was dead. 

She watched him as he walked over to 
where she sat, as he sat alongside her. 

She watched his fists clench in his lap. 

“Gia,” he said, staring at the floor, “Help 
me. I need you.” 


Don and Gia were married in a quiet 
and beautiful ceremony in Los Angeles, 
California, on August 22, 1959. END 
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The Story of a Hollywood Wife 


(Continued from page 43) 


fame came in that I began to lose Jim. 

“When I first met Jim he was living like 
a beachcomber and his life was aimless 
and lonely. He’d come out of the war and 
didn’t know what he wanted to do with 
himself. I was lonely, too. I’d just gone 
through an unhappy marriage and had a 
little boy. I wasn’t aware of it, I guess, but 
I was looking for someone who needed me, 
someone whom I could love and someone 
who would make me feel like a woman 
again after my marriage failure. 

I had done some acting at the Pasadena 
Playhouse and had studied theater at 
UCLA. A friend told me about a young 
veteran who seemed to show some rough 
talent as an actor, but who didn’t know 
how to develop that talent. ‘He’s living 
like a drifter,’ said my friend. ‘Maybe you 
can help him! 

“So I met Jim. I was both shocked and 
fascinated by him. He was a tall, scowling 
string bean. He wore dirty old blue jeans, 
he needed a shave, he needed a good 
fj |, meal And he needed someone to care for 

im. 

“His home was a _ broken-down car 
which he’d parked on the sand in a re- 
mote section of the beach near San Cle- 
mente. He’d sleep in the sleeping bag on 
the beach; when it was too cold he’d sleep 
in the back of his car. To eat, he’d steal 
food from the farmers and go into. the 
post office once a month to pick up his 
small GI check. 

“T didn’t think of falling in love when I 
asked to meet him. I thought only that 
perhaps I could help him get started as an 
actor, by sharing with him some of the 
things I had learned, and this in itself 
would give me something to do to fill my 
own empty life. 


He had nothing then 


“Like a true hermit, he was angry at the 
whole world, and when I met him he 
looked down at his feet and wouldn't talk. 
Then I asked him if we couldn’t read a 
play together. His face suddenly lit up and 
he began to come alive. We talked and I 
discovered that once he’d lost his sullen- 
ness, he had a tremendous charm. 

“We began to see each other first as 
‘teacher’ and ‘pupil.’ We read plays to- 
gether, we worked on scripts. And we fell 
in love. He didn’t have a cent and nobody, 
at that time, would have bet a nickel on 
his chances of ever becoming an actor. But 
I saw something in him. Maybe it was 
through the eyes of a woman in love. I 
tried to tell myself that I was looking at 
him only as a ‘pupil.’ But I was kidding 
myself. The more I was with him, the more 
deeply in love I fell. Once I penetrated the 
hostility and crudeness on the surface I 
discovered a great magnetism that ran like 
a deep well. He began to become my whole 
life. 

“We were married in Santa Barbara and 
I started married life with a man who 
had nothing except the dreams we shared. 
My father let us live in an old flat in a 
huge Victorian house he owned. To save 
Jim’s pride, we paid my father $20 a month 
rent. We fixed up our first home together. 
Jim steamed off the old, ugly wallpaper 
and we painted and papered the rooms 
ourselves. Often we'd stop in the middle 
of our work just to hold each other close 
and kiss. We scrimped but we were very 
happy because we were doing everything 
together. 

“Jim was getting occasional roles in 
Westerns, and producers were beginning 
to see the same thing in him that I’d always 
seen—a vital personality and a rugged 


talent. I was thoroughly dedicated to him 
and was happy to be so involved in his’ 


life. Those first years of our marriage, 


when we didn’t have a dime, were the hap-' 


piest of our lives. 
“When we learned, during the first year, 


that we were going to have a baby, I gave- : 


up a job I had in my father’s company. My 


parents thought it wasn’t right to raise a }| 


baby in a cramped little flat and bought 
us a small house in the Pacific Palisades, 
with a backyard that faced the ocean. 


The beginning of the end 


“By the time our second baby, Rolf, | 
came along, seven years ago, Jim was be- || 
ginning to do well as an actor. He was |. 
under contract to John Wayne and it} 


looked as though now, with Jim finally } 


getting recognition, we would be heading 
for certain paradise. But it didn’t turn out 
that way at all. I didn’t know it then, but 
as my husband came into his own as an 


actor, I was beginning to lose him. And | 


lose myself. 


“When Jim was asked to go on location ia 
in Honolulu for Wayne, the wives were in- } | 


vited to go along. Id just finished nursing 
our second baby, and Jim and I agreed it 
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would be a wonderful second honeymoon. 
I went off to the Islands with Jim joyously, 
never dreaming that this was to start a 
disastrous turn in our marriage... . 

“It was Jim’s first experience as a movie 


actor in an important production. It was ‘ 


my first experience as the wife of a lead- 
ing man. The social life with this film com- 
pany in Honolulu was fast and hectic. Up 
until now, Jim and I had lived very 
simple, almost elemental lives. In our 
home in the Palisades, we’d worked and 
gardened and cooked and had _ been 
wrapped up in our three youngsters—Jim 
treated my son, Craig, like his own. 


“Now suddenly we were wrapped up in > 


a social life that was wild and intense. It 
was a round of parties that lasted until 
dawn. Beautiful women began to go on 
the make for my husband. I didn’t doubt 
his faithfulness then—I could see that Jim 
was often flustered by the attention he 
received. He didn’t know how to take it. 
This was the first taste of sophisticated 
living Jim had ever had. He didn’t know 
how to handle it. Neither did I. I'd beg 
Jim to leave a party and come back to 
the hotel] with me. But he was eating it all 
up like a child at his first Christmas party. 
He’d never had any of this kind of fun, 


and he was enjoying his own importance. | 


There had been no other woman in his 
life before myself, and it flattered him to 
see the way beautiful women fell over him. 


“But I wasn’t enjoying these parties. Id 


been a “wallflower.” = | 
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i ust had two babies in a row, and I would 
tire quickly. Besides, I just couldn't keep 
up with this fast crowd. I would beg Jim 
to take me home, but he didn’t want to 
leave any of the parties. Once, I couldn’t 
take a certain party any longer. Everyone 
=. was drinking, several women were hang- 
= ing around Jim and I was left out and 
miserable. Finally, after asking Jim for the 
dezenth time to take me home, he turned 
to me, annoyance on his face, and said, 
: - ‘Don’t ‘be a kill-joy. 'm having fun. If you 
want to go, you'll have to go by yourself.” 
: 1 walked home from the party myself, cry- 
ing all the way. It was our first big quarrel. 
= “From that time on, I began to lose my 
husband. Bui at the time I was blind to it. 
Jim was set for Gunsmoke. and I had a 
feeling that this would make him a star. 
-. 1 was glad for him, and I think a little 
irightened, too. For the first time, when 
_Jhe’d come home he wouldn’t want to dis- 
--cuss his work with me. We had shared 
~=\everythmg before, so I couldn’t under- 
— \stand this. 


‘Wives are not welcome 


“IT began to know whai it was like to 
_; pe the wife of a star. To so many women 
~ outside of Hollywood who lead what they 
.. think are humdrum lives, it may come as 
~ 4a shock to learn that the ‘Hollywood wife’ 
: Es a very forlorn creature. In this industry, 
“wives are not welcome. Usually, the wife 
* ‘of a star is an irritant to those surround- 

ing her husband. She is often merely toler- 
: ated, pushed aside, openly informed by 
:=producers and press agents how much 
: better it would have been for her hus- 
~iband’s career if he had no wife in tow. 

:: “As I saw Jim drift from me, he 

:sseemed even more atiractive than ever. I 
:=had fallen in love with him when he was 
aS penniless and hostile. Now, pagel 
to the natural magnetic personality which 
began io emerge, was a swagger and a 
seli-confidence that made him more at- 
tractive than ever. I had a great yearning 
:ato be with him. A yearning that became 


“IT tried to win my husband all over 
gain. At night I would dress up for him, 
ook my best as though waiting for a 
dover. But after sitting up until late, and 
Jim still not home, I'd doze off. Or else, 
:iI’d be so upset that when he did come 

home hed find me red-eyed and nervous, 
-: jand less desirable than I'd ever been. 
=; “As Isaw Jim slipping away from me, I 

: felt that part of myself was slipping away. 
I found myself erying during the day. Poor 
_< Jim, it probably was hard on him, too, 
= fo come home to a woman who was upset. 
; 1 eouldn’t contain my fears any longer. ‘I 
.c- “want to be part of you, I remember once 

E saying, my voice rising hysterically. ‘T 
“— want to be part of you. > Jim looked at me 
_ coldly, and walked out. Our house was 
_, Glled with cold, empty silences. And inside 
_- of me that great longing to be Jim’s sweet- 
neart again. God, I loved him so. 


Couldn't live without him 


“He kept telling me to get a divorce if 
2\\f was so unhappy. It was a simple solu- 
a tion for him, but not for me. I was tied 

_|20 him body and soul. I couldn’t make him 
~| anderstand that I couldn’t divorce him be- 
~|2ause I couldn’ live without him. 
“The silences were interrupted only by 
juarrels. One night there was a terrible 
=| quarrel. I said, merely as a bluff, ‘I guess 
~~" | she time has come for me to get a divorce.’ 

=| Wishful thinking—I had hoped he would 
="\secome frightened and hold me in his 
aa arms and say, ‘No, I don’t want to lose 
you. Instead, he seemed relieved and 
said, ‘Okay. "A. divorce. It’s best.’ And 


\' | 


wo 


her whole life for ten years? 
Jim out of my mind. There followed long, 


black nights that even sleeping pills 

couldnt shorten, and long, grey days in a ® » 
which I mostly lay in a stupor. I begged | SPA AE: 

Jim to come back. His voice was final: ‘No. 

I don’t love you. | PERMANENT DARKENER 


“My family worried about me. 
urged me to take a trip around the world 
to forget. Forget! 
were six thousand miles away, but when I 
was there I saw Jim’s face in the crowds. 
Hong Kong was a blur—all I wanted was 
to be with Jim. It was worst of all in 
Honolulu. This was the last stop on my 
two months’ global trip. I was very nervous 
when I got off the plane. A heavy, warm 
wind brought back a thousand old mem- 
ories—memories of the time, seven years 
before, when Jim and I had been here to- 
gether. True, misunderstandings had be- 
gun to arise between us then, but Jim 
had been with me, his love had not turned 
to coldness 
about 
whelmed me as I stared out at the tall, old 
palms that lined the streets as the taxi 
drove me to the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. I 
broke down and cried in the taxi. feeling 
unbearably lonely. 
room and walked down the beach myseli, 
my head throbbing. ‘Jim .. 
to the waves. I ran back to the hotel. In 
my room I put through a call to him. The 
walls seemed to close in on me as I waited 
for Jim to get on the phone. ‘Jim, I cried, 
‘let's try again. fm so lost without you. 
I can’t go on.’ The room pressed in on me 
as I heard his words, slow and deliberate, 
‘No, Virginia. No. You'd better forget it, 

“Thats when I fell completely to pieces. 
I stumbled toward the bathroom. Things 
didn’t appear very real any more. I looked 


NAM 
for the razor. I curled up in the bathtub, GRRE 
my head on a towel, and I waited for ob- 
= g TOWN STATE 


livion. When I felt the razor against my 
wrist, I relished the hurt. I thought the 
physical pain would stop my other pain. 

“T had almost passed out when someone = = 
shook me and I heard voices in a foggy =HOLLYWOOD: 
world say, 
drive to the emergency hospital I was told 

~ that Jim had become alarmed at the des- 
peration in my voice and had notified the 
police in Honolulu to look in on me. My 
cuts were treated, my wrists bandaged at 
the hospital. And then, my body drained | 
of blood, my heart drained of hope. I got | 
on the plane for home. ... 

“Yes, it was a foolish thing I did. IT lost 
my head. Friends tell me I wa 
didn’t lose my life. They say ri get over 
this and find happiness 
three children who need me. 
everything and everyone in the pain of 
loving just one man. Now I know I have 
lost him, and I must learn to live without 
him. Dear God, please show me how.” END 


3 : frustrating because I couldn’t have him. - 


I couldn't get 
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and there was still a magic | 
our marriage. Memories over- 


I left my bags in my 
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FEBRUARY 
BIRTHDAYS 


If your birthday falls in February, your 
birthstone is the amethyst and your flow- 
er is the violet or primrose. And here are 
some of the stars who share your birthday: 


February 1—Clark Gable 
February 4—\tda Lupino 
February 5—Red Buttons 
February 6—Mamie Van Dore: 
Zsa-Zsa Gabor 
John Lund 
Ronald Reagan 
February 8&—Lana Turner 
February 9—Kathryn Grayson 
February 10—Jimmy Durante 


Robert Keith 
Robert Wagner 


February 11—Leslie Nielsen 
12— Forrest Tucker 


13—Kim Novak 
Lyle Bettger 


February 
February 


February 15—Kevin McCarthy 
February 16—Pegegy King 
Vera-Ellen 
February 18—Jack Palance 
February 19—Lee Marvin 
February 20—Norma Moore 
Patricia Smith 
February 21—Dane Clark 


Guy Mitchell 
February 22—Robert Young 
February 23—Race Gentry 


24— Barbara Lawrence 
Marjorie Main 


February 


The House of Terrified Women 


(Continued from page 28) 


dreaming, with her large blue eyes wide 
open, peering through the darkness, and 
beyond that darkness . . . dreaming back 
to an actual night in her life, nine years 
ago, when she was eleven. 

She remembered it so well, so vividly, 
her first night in show business. Her 
parents had driven her to the radio sta- 
tion. Her uncle, Bing, had taken her 
hand and led her into the studio and over 
to the microphone. “And now folks, I’d 
like to introduce,” he had said, “a brand 
new singer, a sweet kid, my niece... 
Miss Cathy Crosby!” There had been ap- 
plause, she remembered. Then silence. 
And then she had begun to sing her song, 
Dear Hearts and Gentle People. 

Remembering, dreaming back, she be- 
gan to hum that same song now. 

She stopped suddenly when she heard 
the footsteps outside her door. 

She figured that it was probably a night 
nurse, making her rounds, listening at 
doorways to see if you were asleep. 

So she stopped her singing, and she 
waited, in the darkness, staring vacantly 
at a shadow on the wall ahead of her, 
until the footsteps—having stopped, too— 
moved on down the long and silent hall- 
way of this place, this hospital, this in- 
stitution, as some people called it. 

And then, once again, still sitting up in 
her bed, the beautiful girl with the large 
blue eyes continued with her song... . 


Preying on his mind 


It was a few minutes after 10:40 that 
night when Bob Crosby entered the big 
house at 220 N. Layton Drive. He parked 
the golf clubs he was carrying in a foyer 
closet (he’d been playing that afternoon 
with Vice President Richard Nixon and 
actors Robert Sterling and George Mur- 
phy) and he walked into the living room. 

His wife, June, was upstairs at the time, 
in her eight-year-old daughter Malia’s 
bedroom. The little girl had been suffer- 
ing from a bad cold all that day, she had 


the doctor. 


gan to tremble now. 

“Mommy,” the little girl asked, “are you 
all right, Mommy?” 

“Yes,” June said. “Yes. Shhhhh. Yes.” 

She looked away from her daughter and 
towards the door again. 


She wished that her sons, Chris and). 
Bobby and Steve, were back home from} , 


June’s hand, still clutching Malia’s, ! 


that party they’d gone to. 


She wished, with all her heart, that}. 


Cathy were home, too, instead of in that! 
place.... 


Something is wrong 


Cathy got out of her bed and rushed to) 
a chair near the window and sat. i 
The feeling of faintness had overtaken | 
her suddenly. She’d been singing one! 
moment, remembering the nice tune, the 
nice night. And then her head had begun’* 


| 
if 
| 


to spin and the tightness had grabbed atl 


her stomach and she’d felt sick. 
Something is wrong, she thought, sit- 


ting on the chair now, looking out the" 


window, at the night. Somewhere, some- 
how, something is wrong. 
She closed her eyes, tight. 


She didn’t want to think about trouble. qt 
The doctor had told her that she was’! 


here to rest, that she must rest as much 
i) 


as possible, and think pleasant thoughts, |" 


especially at night, at bedtime. ] 
She had tried, too. q 

Every night this past long month. 
But it was no use trying now. 


Because she knew, deep down inside} 


herself, that there was trouble. 
And she thought of her father. 


eyes were still closed. 
He was standing in front of her, looking 
at her, saying nothing. 


Tried very hard.'\ 


tr 


bi 


She saw him very clearly, though her |) 
| 


He stood there for what seemed to be'|& 


a very long time. And then he stepped |! 
back, back away from her, back in time,’ 
and into the den of their house. t\: 


WL 


He’d yelled at her mother that night, fi 
Cathy remembered. He’d yelled long and’ 
loud. He’d yelled so much that Cathy,'|™ 
nine years old then, listening from thelr 


a slight fever now, she couldn’t sleep, and 
June had been sitting with her this past 
hour or so reading to her. 

When June heard her husband enter, 


26—Betty Hutton 
Peter Lorre 
Tony Randall 


February 


27— Joan Bennett 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Reginald Gardiner 


February 


29— Arthur Franz 


February 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke Theima Ritter 
February 9 February 14 


bo 


Ann Sheridan 
February 21 


Adolphe Menjou 
70 February 18 


she lay down the book, got up from her 
chair and walked to the door. 

“Bob,” she called, when she saw him. 

She waited for him to answer. 

Instead, she saw, he stood there mo- 
tionless, in the center of the living 1oom 
for a moment, mumbling to himself; and 
then he began to walk towards the big 
mirrored cabinet at the far end of the 
room, the cabinet where the whisky was. 

June turned now, too, and walked back 
into Malia’s room, leaving the door open 
behind her. 

“What’s the matter?” the little girl asked, 
softly, from her bed, seeing the look of 
worry, and fear, in her mother’s eyes. 

“Nothing,” June whispered. 

“Is Daddy home?” 

June nodded. 

Then she walked over to the little girl’s 
bed and took her hand in hers. 

It was preying on his mind, June knew— 
preying on his mind, terribly. She could 
tell by the way he had looked a moment 
before. She could tell by the way he had 
looked that morning, when they’d gone to 
have a talk with Cathy’s doctor. 

“What do you mean a complete break- 
down?” he’d asked the doctor then. “I 
thought she only needed a week here. 
And now it’s a month and she’s still here. 

. What do you mean a complete break- 
down, a mental breakdown?” he’d asked 


staircase, had run over to him and begged 
him to stop. He’d ordered her up to her' 


room instead. And she’d gone. And for half") i} i 


an hour more, an hour more, she’d heard’! 


the yelling continue. Till finally it had! 


ended and her mother had come to her | ° 


we 


fr 


room and they’d both sat and cried. bs 


“Does it mean . . . 
with you .. . does it mean he doesn’t love | 


when Daddy fights | 


eu 


you any more?” Cathy had asked her | 


mother that night. 
“Of course he loves me, baby,” 
mother had said, wiping away her tears, 
and her daughter's. “This was just an? 
argument. He’s nervous about his work. | 
Something happened today and—” : 
She’d paused. 
“Today he got a wire,’ 


City. This man said he’d just heard that 
Daddy doesn’t like any mention of his 
brother in any advertising, for any show 


her = 


> she’d said then.. 
“Tt was from this booking agent in sant 


he and the band are scheduled to do. And | | 


this man, he wired that either he be al- 

lowed to advertise daddy as ‘Bing Crosby’s 

brother, or else not to bother to come. 
“And so Daddy was nervous tonight. 


And he had to pick on somebody. And | ~ 


he picked on me. 
“It’s all happened before. 
again ...I guess that’s just the way i 


got to be.” 
“And the fights you have,” Cathy 


It'll happen | - 


| 


asked, when her mother was finished ex- 
plaining, “they don’t mean that Daddy 
doesn’t love you any more?” 

“Of course not,” June had said. 
| “Because if he doesn’t love you,” Cathy 
had said, “how could he love me—or any- 


} 
| 
i 


|| body ... ?” 
. “He loves us, you and me,” her mother 
had said. “Very much. . . . Believe me.” 


%4| “J hope so, Mommy,” Cathy had said. “I 
hope so... .” 


i “I wish-we were closer... 


|| “Oh, I hoped so, so much,” she said to 

‘ herself now, sitting there in that hospital 

room, alone, remembering. 

And as she said that, she saw his face 
again, in front of her, pale and angry. 

This time he was yelling at her. 

“Who were you out with tonight?” he 
asked. 

“Dino,” Cathy said. 

4%, “I told you to stop seeing him,” he said. 

“T love him, Daddy,” Cathy said. 

“TJ don’t care,” he said. “He’s too old for 

- you, for just one thing.” 

%; “Thirteen years difference 
; much,” Cathy said. 

. “He’s divorced,” her father said. “Doesn’t 
that mean anything to you as a Catholic?” 
“T love him,” Cathy said. “That’s all 

that means anything to me right now.” 

Her father’s voice became louder. 

“Have I denied you anything, before, 
ever, in your life?” he asked. “. . . How 
|, many other seventeen-year-old girls have 
gotten all the things I’ve given you?” 

“Not many,’ Cathy whispered, almost 
=|, methodically, looking down. 

“You have a convertible, pink and black, 
|| just the way you like it?” 

“Ves,” 

| “You have pretty clothes? 

. them?” 

“Ves.” 
“Have you gotten everything from me 

/ ta) you’ve ever wanted?” 
| This time Cathy didn’t answer. 

cceuk “Well?” he asked. 

Fj Cathy looked up and stepped towards 

him and put her arms around him. “Some- 
times,” she said, “sometimes, Daddy, I’ve 
|: wished we could have been closer to each 
other. Sometimes I’ve wished there could 

_ have been fewer fights between us. Like 

now, Daddy. I know you're thinking about 

|. me. Its for her own good—I know that’s 

4% What you’re saying to yourself through all 

jp this. Just like you said the other times, 

_with any other boyfriends I ever had, 
when you told me to get rid of them. ‘It’s 
pes own good’ your're telling yourself, 
an jeer) 

But her father didn’t seem to be listen- 
| ing to her. 

+ “I don’t want you to see this Dino Cas- 
telli anymore,” he said, interrupting. 

“I love him,” Cathy said. 

“I don’t want you to see him,” he said, 
“and, for the time being, I don’t want you 
, getting interested in anyone ... You're 
still just a baby, Cathy. Remember that. 
4), You don’t know what you’re doing. You’re 

like most kids today. With crazy ideas 
labout life, romance, everything. New- 
fangled ideas about morality. Bad ideas. 

_ You take the Ten Commandments, and if 
| there’s one of them you don’t like—” 

‘|. He stopped, and he removed Cathy’s 

hands from around his waist. 

“Now get to bed,” he said. 


isn’t that 


Closets of 


| "Something I'm not guilty of .. .” 

Cathy didn’t move.— 

“Did you hear me? Get to bed,” he said. 
“And from this moment on I want you to 
start acting respectable.” He shouted the 
word. “Respectable!” 

“I haven’t done anything wrong,” Cathy 
said, still not moving. 

“Oh Daddy, oh Daddy,’ Cathy said, 
fighting back the tears. “What do you 


— 


&: 


want from me? What do you expect me 
to do? Do you want me to go upstairs and 
lock myself in my room and stay there 
the rest of my life? Do you want me to 
get on my knees and beg your forgiveness 
for something I’m not guilty of?” 

She gasped. 

“Or do you just want me to go away?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

He turned back to her. 

“Ts that what you really want to do,” he 
asked, “go away?” 

Cathy shook her head. “I don’t know. 
. .. I don’t know what I want any more, 
Daddy,” she said. “I’m so confused.” 

“I’ve said what I have to say,” he told 
her. “Now you do what you want.” 

“Please, Daddy—” Cathy started to say. 

“And if you do go,” he cut in, “be sure 
to leave your car keys. I’ll call you a cab.” 

And with that he left the room... . 

The memories of what had happened 
after that moment rushed through Cathy’s 
mind now. The cab that came to pick her 
up the next day. The flight to that tiny 
apartment on Dohany Drive. The two 
years on her own, making ends meet with 
the money she got from a few scattered 
nightclub and TV appearances. The break- 
ing off with Dino in that time. The com- 
plete loneliness—broken only by occa- 
sional secret visits with her mother. The 
attempt at a reconciliation with her father 
last April, arranged and prayed for by her 
mother. The dinner at home again that 
night. The smiles from her dad. The hug- 
ging and the kissing and the tears of joy. 
And then—a few weeks later—the fights 
again, the bitter tears again, the bad words 
all over again, just like the old days. Until 
there was another flight, another apart- 
ment, another period of terrible loneliness 
and confusion. 

Until there came that night, last month, 
when she could cope with it no longer. 

And she collapsed. 

And she was brought 
DLACC eens 

She opened her eyes and rose from her 
chair and walked across the dark little 
room to a sink. 

She filled a glass with water and brought 
it to her lips. 

There's trouble 
—tonight. I know. 


here, to this 


again, she thought, 


The house of terrified women 


At the big house, at that moment, Bob 
Crosby put down the glass he’d been hold- 
ing, rose and went to Malia’s room. 

According to June, his wife, this is what 
happened next: 

“He walked into the room and I could 
see he was feeling belligerent, that some- 
thing was wrong. I suppose he had been 
drinking quite a bit. He usually does 
drink. I wanted to ask him where he’d 
been since his golf game ended. Except 
that I’m not supposed to ask. He has a 
persecution complex. He thinks everyone 
is against him. 


“Yes, I could see that something was | 


wrong, by the way he was still talking to 
himself, by the look in his eyes. I didn’t 
want any trouble in the baby’s room. So 
I-got off her bed and went to another 
room. I called our doctor and asked him 
if there was anything I could do. The 
doctor said no, just to keep quiet and not 
to get into an argument with him. 

“T went back to Malia’s room, to see if 
he was still there. He was. As soon as he 
saw me this time he began to shout. It was 
something about where were the boys and 
why weren't they home yet. I know it 
was mostly Cathy’s being in the hospital 
that was preying on his mind. But he 
didn’t mention that. 

“Then, suddenly, in the presence of 
Malia, he began to walk over towards me 
and he began to beat me. He beat me 
unmercifully. He hit me about the head 
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72 who replaced Mike in the air. 


new movies 


(Continued from page 6) 


Fabian 

Carol Lynley 
Stuart Whitman 
Arthur O’Connell 
Betty Field 


HOUND-DOG MAN 


country living 


= Fabian wants to go hunting with the hound- 
dog man (Stuart Whitman). Fabian’s dad, 
Arthur O’Connell, convinces Betty Field that 
their son is old enough to let go of her apron 
strings. Off he and his kid brother trot. They 
don’t go far before they meet Carol Lynley 
and friend. Whitman, who doesn’t believe 
much in marriage, (and who would take in 
all those hounds?) should never have set 
eyes on Carol. He and the boys turn up at 
her family’s farm with a turkey and some 
sassy behavior that gets them kicked right 
back onto the trail again. There they find 
one of their pals lying helpless in a ditch 
(broken leg) and Fabian rides into town for 
the doctor. After the leg-setting there’s a big 
party to which the whole county comes. 
Fabian sings, everybody dances in the barn. 
Fabian stops singing when he sees his girl 
(Dodie Stevens) snuggling up to another fel- 
low. All the music stops when a jealous husband 
tries to blast Whitman out of a _hayloft. 
Fabian’s father is the only man in the crowd 
who’ll stand up to the bully. Makes Fabian 
decide home isn’t such a bad place after all, 
not with a man like his father in it. It’s a 
homespun, happy kind of movie—CINEMA- 
SCOPE, 20TH-Fox. 


David Niven 
Mitzi Gaynor 
Carl Reiner 
Monique Van Vooren 
Patty Duke 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
a husband confesses 


= For nearly thirteen years David Niven and 
his bride (Mitzi Gaynor) have been living in 
Gramercy Park. It’s been swell. He’s successful, 
she’s chic, the kids (Kevin Coughlin, Patty 
Duke) are understanding. And a TV set has 
never crossed the threshold. Until tonight, the 
eve of their 13th anniversary. The TV set 
crosses, followed by its donors—Mitzi’s 
mother and father. David tries to control him- 
self all through a champagne dinner. Finally 
he lets the cat out of the bag. Yes, we’ve 
been legally married thirteen years, he says. 
But illegally? Ha-ha. Fourteen. The thought 
of that first, illegal year sends his. in-laws 
home in a helpless rage. Niven kicks in the 
TV screen. Mitzi locks the bedroom door. 
Patty goes on a TV show to discuss her 
parents’ pre-marital problems before a panel 
of her peers. By this time. a second TV set 
has arrived in the Niven home. Just in time 
for Niven to kick in the screen. So much for 
his marriage. He’s through. His in-laws are 
through, too, Niven’s business partner (Carl 
Reiner) and a client, divorcee Monique Van 
Vooren, are in and out trying to patch things 
up. It’s much ado about not very much, but 
the acting’s pleasant—UnitEep ARTISTS. 


Joan Evans 
ichael Callan 
Roger Perry 
Evy Norlund 
Joe de Santis 


THE FLYING FONTAINES |, 


daring young men 


= Out of the Army, Michael Callan returns to 
the ‘big top’ where he was a star on the flying 
trapeze. First disappointment: his old girl 
(Joan Evans) has married his old catcher (on 
the trapeze) Roger Perry. Second disappoint- 
ment: Mike thinks he’s found a new girl (Evy 
Norlund) but she’s engaged to Rian Garrick 
Third disap- 


pointment: Mike’s father (Joe de Santis) 
hasn’t changed a bit; he still thinks Mike 
needs more training before he can join the 
biggest circus of all, Ringling Brothers. Well, 
all of this could drive a boy to drink. But when 
a boy’s drunk he shouldn’t try to fly. In an at- 
tempt to save Mike’s neck Rian Garrick falls 
and breaks a few bones, which makes him 
afraid ever after of trapezes. Rian becomes a 
bitter clown; he’s bitter because his girl, Evy, 
likes Mike more and more. Mike, the show-off, 
does good deeds—such as not handing Rian 
over to the cops when Rian cuts a rope that 
holds up the trapeze, such as telling Joan to 
go back to her husband when Joan decides 
to make a play for him. If only Rian would 
stop seeking revenge everything would be 


okay. The movie picks up whenever it’s fo- 
cused on the circus itself —TECHNICOLOR, 
COLUMBIA. 


James Mason 
Vera Miles 
George Sanders 
Harry Townes 


A TOUCH OF LARCENY 


outrageous comedy 


Robert Fleming | 


= Once a war hero, never a husband, James 


Mason is the freest soul in the British 
Admiralty. That is, he is the freest with 
women. Women adore him, even married 


women, even women who ought to know 
better. Like American widow Vera Miles. Vera 
has come to London to marry George Sanders 
who has a rather stilted charm but, con- 
sidering his vast wealth and potentialities as 
a diplomat (he’s about to become an ambas- 
sador), it sits well on him. When George 
dashes off to Brussels (duty calls) James 
spirits Vera onto a sailboat. Marry you? she 
says, shakily, don’t be silly. James admits 
that the only asset he lacks is money but he 
has a fantastic scheme to get some—loads 
of some. His idea is to overstay his naval 
leave, after hiding a top secret file, and to 
shipwreck himself. While he is sitting com- 
fortably on a little island the newspapers 
will accuse him of delivering information to 
a rival power. Then he has only to return, 
prove his innocence and sue the press for 
defamation of character. You wouldn't, you 
couldn’t—says Vera, completely enchanted. Of 
course he would and he could and he does. 
He is a terrible fraud. And the worse he be- 
haves the more delightful this movie gets.—— 
PARAMOUNT. 


RECOMMENDED MOVIES: 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING (20th-Fox): Point 
One: All the men in New York are either immoral, 
amoral, married or drunk, and they all seem to 
work at the Fabian Publishing Co. Point two: all 
the appealing ladies (Joan Crawford, Diane Baker, 
Suzy Parker, Hope Lange, Martha Hyer) who also 
toil for Fabian become hopelessly involved with these 
no-goods. The somewhat forlorn message here seems 
to be that true love and careers do not always mix 
well. 


BELOVED INFIDEL (20th-Fox): 
ald, outstanding American novelist, had a romance 
with Sheilah Graham, Hollywood columnist. A nat- 
ural for a movie? You bet! Gregory Peck and Deb- 
orah Kerr, as the lovers, are introduced by Peck’s 
friend Eddie Albert (playing the late Robert Bench- 
ley). Peck’s much-loved wife has been ill for years, 
he drinks, his writing is nearly nil. But, the romance 
which begins on this doomed note brings happiness 
too late for Peck, just in time for Deborah. 


F. Scott Fitzger- 


THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE (MGM): 
There’s a gale blowing in the English Channel and 
two ships collide in the night. Charlton Heston and 
Ben Wright, aboard the Sea Witch, find the Mary 
Deare in flames, with one lifeboat and sailing to a 
rocky graveyard. Captain Gary Cooper, the almost- 
mad sole survivor, grabs Heston from behind. When 
the Captain calms down, he finally begins the strange 
story that ends in a London Court of Inquiry. 


and nose and he broke one of my ribs. 


“While he was hitting me I saw Malia, 


in her bed, watching, terrified. Then I saw 
this letter opener on the bureau. I picked 
it up. I didn’t mean to hurt him. I delib- 
erately tried to inflict as minor damage as 
possible to scare him and make him stop 
beating me. 

“When I saw the blood on his shirt, I 
dropped the letter opener to the floor and 
rushed to the phone again. This time I 
called the Beverly Hills police. I was in a 
panic. I said, ‘ve just stabbed my hus- 
band,’ and asked them to send over an 
ambulance, fast. 

“But he was gone, out of the house, a 
few minutes later. 

“Later I was to find out that he went 
to his brother Bing’s, and spent the night 
there. That he was to pass off the incident 
by saying, ‘I really don’t think June in- 
tended to do anything. She just got mad, 
so mad she didn’t know what she was do- 
ing. We’ve had family arguments before. 
I guess this one just exploded.’ 

“He said, too, ‘I’m not a wife-beater. I 
didn’t lay a finger on my wife. If my wife 
is hurt, it’s only because I had to use force 
to take the letter opener away from her. 
I’m the one who got stabbed, not her.’ 

“Its true. I’m not the one who got 
stabbed. Not with a letter opener. 

“But for twenty-one years now I’ve been 
taking this, these constant arguments, con- 
stant fights. If you live with Bob on the 
inside you know he’s not the easy-going 
Crosby that the public imagines him to be. 

. This has been going on for twenty-one 
years. And I’ve had it, finally. I’ve put 
up with it for the sake of the children. 
Twice—once in 1943 and once in 1956—I 
started divorce proceedings against Bob. 
Both times I changed my mind. I took 
him back both times. But after everything 
now, this night, I’ve had it. I'll never take 
him back. This is the end.” 


What could be wrong? 


At 12:05 that night, the nurse heard a 
report of the Crosby incident on the radio. 
At 12:20, while making her rounds of the 
hospital, she decided to have a look in 
Cathy’s room. 

She was surprised to see Cathy, not in 
bed, but standing near the sink. 

She was about to say something. 

But before she had a chance, Cathy 
turned towards her and asked, “Is some- 
thing wrong? Is that what you’ve come 
to tell me?” 

The nurse shook her head. 

“Of course not,” she said. “Nothing’s 
wrong. Nothing at all I was just 
checking the room down the hall and—” 

She stopped as she saw Cathy begin to 
lean against the sink, hard, and grab it 
with her hands, as if she might fall. She 


rushed over to the girl, put her arm around — 


her waist and began to lead her to the bed. 

“Is it a bad dream you’ve been having 
tonight?” the nurse asked. 

Cathy shrugged, “I .. . I don’t know.” 

The nurse helped her into the bed, and 
then she lifted a sheet over her. 

“Well,” she said, “the dream is over and 
done with and now you're ready for a 
good night’s sleep, eh?” 

Cathy didn’t answer. 

“My, what a lovely night it is,” the nurse 
said, suddenly, turning towards the win- 
dow and looking out. “Just lovely... .- 
And tomorrow, tomorrow should be just as 
nice. I hope so, anyway. Because tomor- 
row, right after breakfast, we’re all going 
to take a walk on the grounds. 
flowers.” 
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She had walked to the door and snapped — 


off the light when she heard the girl ask, 


“And nothing’s wrong?” 
She forced a great big smile. 


“Really, child—what could be wrong on 


such a lovely night as be she said. 


The Two Faces of Troy Donahue 


(Continued from page 50) 


And what happened? When she caught 
him making love to another girl in his 
aparitmeni—while they were still going 
steady for two years—and demanded an 
explanation, he threw her out bodily—!” 

Could this be one and the same Troy 
Donahue? : 

Tt is! 

But how could a fellow like Troy have 
such a wonderful reputation with some 
people, and create such a strong antipathy 
with others? Why has it never been 
broughi to the surface before? And what 
turned him into the kind of guy he is— 
which is a far cry from the typical young 
Hollywood leading man type of the Tab 
Hunter, Rock Hudson, Edd Byrnes iradi- 
tion? 

Those who know him closely agree that 
there is in Troy a temper, a fire, a drive, 
an ambition that seems in direct contrast 
to the easy-going, pleasing mannerisms 
that has endeared him to Hollywood moth- 
ers and daughiers alike. 

Much of the answer to Troy’s twin be- 
havior can be found in his own back- 
ground. 

Troy's father was the head of General 
Motors’ motion picture division. His moth- 
er was a stage actress, who retired aiter 
her marriage. The Johnsons—Troy’s real 
mame was Merle Johnson, Jr. until agent 
Henry Willson changed it to Troy Dona- 
hue—had a fashionable home in Long 
Island, and an equally fashionable apart- 
ment on New York’s East Side. 

Troy himself attended some of the best 
schools in the country, including the New 
York Military Academy at Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson in upstate New York. And if 
it hadn’t been for a severe knee injury he 
suffered during a track meet in his senior 
year, he would have continued to the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. Undoubiedly he had all the ad- 
vantages of a rich man’s son. 

And this is where his trouble started. 

He remembers being sent to first grade 
in flannel slacks, jacket, white shirt and 
imported tie, and expensive custom-made 
moccasins which were in dire contrast to 
the dungarees and tee shirts worn by the 
other boys. Right away they treated him 
like Little Lord Fauntleroy. : 

During the very first recess, Troy found 
himself at the bottom of the heap of six 
boys who were beating up on him, and 
tearing his clothes to shreds. Yet when 
he came home he would not tell his par- 
ents what happened, and why. But there- 
after, he tried to assimilate in his own 
way. On the way to school he would mess 
up his clothes by rolling in the dirt, by 
tearing his shirt, by ripping off buttons. 

In wanting to look like the other boys, 
however, he went overboard to such an 
extent that the teacher finally sent a note 
to his parents, demanding to know why 
they sent him to school looking like a little 
tramp. As a result, he got it from the 
other side too. They could not understand 
how a boy like Troy, raised by a gov- 
erness, could feel so indifferent about his 
own appearance! 

Troy’s attempts to be like others con- 
tinued to get him in trouble. 

He was twelve when he snitched his 
father’s double-barrelied shotgun out of 
the glass-enclosed cabinet in the den, and 
sneaked out of the house to meet a pal, 
with whom he went on a hunting expedi- 
tion. : 

They stalked through the swampy area 
near the Johnsons’ Long Island home, but 

e only thing they could find were some 

as good enough for them. Troy 


fired two shots in quick succession before 
he reloaded and handed the gun to his 
friend, who managed to get off just one 
more shot before they heard someone call 
out. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if this were a 
cop?” Troy giggled. 

“Sure would be,” his friend agreed. 

It was! A few seconds later they were 
whisked to the nearest station, and booked 
on six counts—hunting out of season, 
hunting without a license, hunting in a 
residential area, trespassing, walking 
around with a loaded gun, and carrying a 
gun while being under age! 

Needless to say, his father was not in a 
cheerful mood when he had to bail out 
his son. 

It wasn’t long, however, till even the 
restraint of his father was gone. Merle 
Johnson died when Troy was barely four- 
teen. Yet if anything, Troy’s ambition to 
be accepted by the group, to be one of 
them, to be important in his own rights, 
grew with age. 

At fourteen, except for his family’s 
wealth—which he tried to ignore—ithere 
were other things he felt he could boast 
about to raise his importance, such as 
the famous people he met at his house, 
and the trips he had taken. But instead 
of winning his fellow students’ respect, 
he earned their jealousies. 

The situation changed for the better in 
the next couple of years, when Troy shot 
up to nearly his present six-foot three. 
Tall, well-built, and strong, he became a 
member of almost every athletic team in 
school, and was instrumental in winning 
victory after victory for it. And with it, 
the adulation and admiration of his fel- 
low students. 

Troy wanted more than just to prove 
himself on the football, baseball and bas- 
ketball field. He wanted to be accepted so 
badly that he went to any length to achieve 
being a “regular” guy. This often ran 
counter to Mrs. Johnson’s wishes. 

The relationship between Troy and his 
mother had become strained already dur- 
ing his father’s long illness. Looking back, 
he now recognizes the tremendous re- 
sponsibility she took on when her husband 
became incapable of making decisions, and 
it was entirely up to her to raise Troy 
and his younger sister, Eve, who is now 
fifteen. 

Yet Troy began to resent more and 
more what he considered his mother’s 
over-concern. He was afraid she would 
make a sissy out of him, by keeping him 
from doing what the other boys did. And 
so he rebelled—never realizing that the 
other boys’ parents were oiten just as op- 
posed to their offsprings’ actions as she 
was. 

For instance, after ball games the other 
boys would frequently sneak off to a little 
beer joint, strictly off-limits to them. 
When Troy’s mother heard about it, she 
promptly forbade her son to go along. 
He did anyway. When he was seen by a 
friend of the family, who told his mother, 
she bawled him out right in front of his 
classmates when he came home. This 
made him feel all the worse. 

Thereafter he would often sneak out 
after his mother was asleep, usually 
through the bedroom window. 

Troy got away with it till he attended 
a senior party one night, where everyone 
had a lot more to drink than was good for 
them. Troy himself drank so much that 
he felt ill, and seared. All he wanted was 
to get back to his house, and his bed. 
He never made it. = 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOU 


For rates, 
write COMBINED CLASSIFIED 
529 W. Madison, Chicago 6 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN CW—Feb,, ’60 


| PREPARE AND_MAIL advertising literature for reputable 


firm, Good pay. Literature, mailing lists, stamps supplied free! 
Start immediately. Full information $1.00 (Refundable). 
National Mailers, Box 5428, Philadelphia 43, PA. 


| Make $25-$50 Week, clipping newspaper items for publish- 


ers. Some clippings worth $5.00 each. Particulars free. 


| National 81-C, Knickerbocker Station, New York. 


HOMEWORKERS NEEDED! GUARANTEED Earnings. No 
Selling. Everything Furnished. Elvee, 556-B Beacon, Man- 


| chester, N. H 
| $15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, 


: ] postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. E. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N. C. 


| DRESSES 24c; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 


$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-D 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED precut moc- 


| asins and bags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, Los 


Angeles 46-A, California. 
$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 


| selling! Free Information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 2, 


Indiana. 


| 60% PROFIT COSMETICS $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 


details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 1902H. 


| STOP THROWING AWAY those boxtops! They're worth 


money! Some 25c each! Inquire: Boxtops-BH, Cedar Hill, Tex. 


| $2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, assembling pump lamps. Easy. Sell- 


ing unnecessary. Free Details. Ougor, Caldwell 6, Arkansas. 
$2.50 HOUR POSSIBLE, sewing sofa pillow covers sparetime. 
No selling. Write: S-P, Incorporated, Trilby 1, Florida. 
MAKE $25 TO $35 weekly mailing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


| SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
| Profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldweil 2, Arkansas. ; 
EXTRA CASH PREPARING, mailing postcards. Write: 


Malone’s, Box 43007-C, Los Angeles 43, California. 

MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write Newscraft, 
CW-983-E. Main. Columbus 5, Ohio. 

HOME TYPING! $65 Week possible! Details, $1. Treasury, 
709 Webster, New Rochelle 10, N. Y. 

PERSONALIZED STATIONARY, PAC 50 Double Sheets, 
50 Envelopes $1.00. Smith Printing, DeWitt, Michigan. _ 
EARN $50.00 WEEKLY sewing spare time. No canvassing, 
Redicut’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 

$25.00 WEEKLY MAKING flowers at home. Easy. Boycan, 
Sharon 30, Pa. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 


| $25 DAY EASY With 60% Profit! Friends, neighbors will 

thank you for demonstrating new beauty secrets and glamor- 

| ous ways to use famous Studio Girl Hollywood Cosmetics. 

| Information | send quickly «pallies you as Beauty Advisor. 
a 


$5.00 hour for spare time alone . . - or $25 day full time. 
Send name on postcard to me_personally for free samples, 
details. Harry Taylor, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1902X, 
Glendale, California. : 

MAKE MOST EXTRA Cash with world’s biggest line every- 
day greeting card assortments, gifts. Introduce friends, neigh- 
bors to over 150 ass’ts., 500 big money-makers. Pocket up to 
100% profit plus big cash bonus. Free giant color catalog; 
samples on approval. Write Style Line, 421 Fifth Ave., S., 
Dept. 50-E, Minneapolis, Minn. i 
FASHION. DEMONSTRAT ORS—$20-$40 profit evenings. 
No delivering or ee Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 142, Illinois. : 
TEAR OUT THIS Ad, and mail with name, address for big 


| box of home needs and cosmetics for Free Trial, to test in 


your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush name. 
Blair, Dept. 119DB, Lynchburg, Va. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 


63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
information booklet free. American School, Dept. X297, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill. 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes. 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School, 
Catalog HCX-22, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 
LEARN WHILE ASLEEP, Hypnotize with your recorder, 
phonograph. Details free. Research Association, Box 24-CB, 
Olympia, Washington. 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW LIVING MINIATURE Forest (only inches high) or 


orchard that bears tasty tiny fruit. Learn amazing Dwarfing 
secrets! Fascinating Po pby! Profitable Home-business Op- 


| portunity! Free Seeds and Plan. (State your age.) Miniature 


Nurseries, Dept. FY, Gardena, California. 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure, self- 
understanding. Learn professional system. Write for Free 


| Sample lesson. IGAS, Inc., Dept. 158, Springfield 4, Missouri. 


EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Mailers, Lang- 
dons, Box 41107C, Los Angeles 41, California. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $600 For Any Purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential. 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bldg., 
Dept. CWC-12059, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

“BORROW BY MAIL”, $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Bida., Dept. 61-B, Omaha 2, Neb. 
STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel-Iceland-Vatican_As- 
sortment-Plus Exotic Triangle Set-Also Fabulous British Colo- 
nail Accumulation-Plus Large Stamp Book-All Four Offers Free 
—Send 10c To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. WD, 

Toronto, Canada. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
WILL YOU WEAR new suits and topcoats without one penny 
cost and agree to show them to friends? You can make up to 
$30.00 in a day even in spare time, without canvassing. W. Z. 
Gibson, Inc., 500 S. Throop St., Dept. B-627, Chicago 7, Ill. 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
“8 MISTAKES PARENTS Make”. Every parent should have 
this new book about child training. It is free; no obligation. 
Sinpiy eaudtess Parents Association, Dept. 882, Pleasant 
ill, Ohio. 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for Musical Setting and 
Recording. Free Examination. Rush Poems. Sonacrafters, 
Ackien Station, Nashville, Tennessee. 

REAL ESTATE 
TEXAS LAKE PROPERTY. $10.00 month. Folder free. H-1 
Matlock, Pipe Creek, Texas. 


It’s hardly a secret that little boys practically worship two-gun heroes like 
Hugh (Wyatt Earp) O’Brian and Jim (Maverick) Garner—especially in Ari- 
zona, where Indians are a dime a dozen and cowboys still ride the desert range. 

Hugh tells this one on himself, in connection with a benefit he did for the 
Scottsdale Boys’ Club near Phoenix. 

The benefit was staged at the swank Paradise Valley Racquet Club, and 
small-fry sons of the members pestered the daylights out of their dads to get 
them Wyatt Earp autographs. The most insistent fan was Tommy Woods, aged 
seven. 

Hugh was just emerging from a shower in the Racquet Club locker room 
when Tommy barged in, eluding his father’s grasp. The boy’s father, who had 
become somewhat chummy with Hugh the previous evening, hastily performed 
an embarrassed introduction. 

“Tommy, this is Wyatt Earp,” he said. “Mr. Earp—my son, Tommy.” 

“How are you, Tommy?” Hugh said cordially, extending a dripping hand. 

“Okay,” replied the lad, staring up at the naked hero, whom he had a hard 
time recognizing. “If you’re Wyatt Earp, where are your guns?” 

“T don’t wear them in the shower,” said Hugh, somewhat taken aback. 
“T...uh...I left ’em in my locker.” 

“Tl wait,” Tommy said suspiciously “You don’t look like Wyatt Earp to me. 
You know Annie Oakley?” 

“Sure do.” 

“Can you shoot better’n she can?” 

Hugh hedged. “Never met the lady in a contest,” he said. 

“Any man that can let a woman shoot better ain’t much,” the boy said critical- 
ly. “If you’re really Wyatt Earp I gotta see your guns.” 

“Come to think of it,” said Hugh, thinking fast, “I let a fellow borrow those 
guns for a spell. Fellow named Maverick. Goes by the name of James Garner 
sometimes.” 

“DO YOU KNOW JAMES GARNER?” 

“Personal friend of mine. Taught him how to shoot.” 

“Gee,” Tommy said faintly. “Gee.” He obviously thought Jim Garner is The 
Greatest. “You must be all right, then. I guess you really are Wyatt Earp. 
What did Mr. Garner borrow your guns for?” 

Still dripping from his shower, Hugh had an inspiration. Bending down. he 
put an arm around the little boy and whispered, “Can you keep a secret, son?” 
His erstwhile skeptic nodded. “Don’t let this get out,” Hugh said, “but that 
fellow Garner is on the warpath. Some Arizona Indians crossed him.” 

“Apaches!” 

“Right,” said Hugh grimly. “Now if you’ll excuse me, before this air-con- 
ditioning gives me pneumonia.” 

“Sure, Mr. Earp,” said Tommy respectfully. 

He made his father take him home immediately in order to inform his mother, 
im sworn secrecy, that no Arizona woman need fear those diehard Apaches any 
more. Two-Gun Garner was on the warpath! And Wyatt Earp sent him! 


MAVERICK 
RESCUES 
WYATT EARP 


(un the 
shower) 


A friend drove him back to his place 
at three o’clock in the morning. As Troy 
was trying to raise himself up to the 
porch, he fell over the lawn furniture 
which, in turn, collapsed with a big bang. 
“T can still see my mother come running 


| out of the house,” he remembers, “shout- 
| ing that if I could stay out this late, I 
| might as well stay out a little longer, and 


slammed the door in my face. I crawled 
back on the lawn and fell asleep. It was 
ten o’clock the next morning when I woke 
up—just in time to see people stop on 
their way to church. Ill never forget 
those expressions as they saw me on the 
front lawn, still dressed in a tuxedo, obvi- 
ously sleeping off a hangover—” 

The unruliness, the rebellion continued. 
Troy was just about to get his driver’s 
license at sixteen, when he was out with 
a group of friends, one of whom let him 
drive his car. He got caught by the police 
for going through a red light. The offense. 
in itself, was not too serious. But when 
the officer found out he only had a stu- 


| dent’s license and was not allowed to drive 
| without an adult next to him, he promptly 
| called Troy’s mother. Mrs. Johnson be- 
| came so upset that although he was sup- 


posed to have gotten his license two days 


| later—and a car with it—she told him he 


| would have to wait a full year before she :}; 


would allow him to get his own car. 
Again her strictness had the opposite 


effect. ; 


To show his independence, one night 
Troy sneaked out of the house and headed 
for the garage. With all the strength he 


| could muster he rolled out the family car 


and drove off, to pick up a girlfriend. 
As bad. luck would have it, about an 


| hour later his mother decided to visit 


some friends. She didn’t check Troy’s 
room to see if he was still there, asleep. 


| When she realized her car had disap- 


peared, she naturally presumed it was 


| stolen, and notified the police. An all-car 


alert was promptly put out via police 


| short wave, giving the license number and 


description of the ‘stolen’ car, a brand 
new Cadillac convertible. 

A cop finally found it parked in front 
of a drugstore. “Who’s been driving the 
Cadillac?” he demanded in a loud voice 
when he walked in. Without hesitation, 
Troy—who was having a soda with his girl, 
and another couple—admitted it was he. 
To his humiliation the policeman hand- 
cuffed him, and dragged him to the nearest 
police station to book him for theft. Not 
till his mother was notified was the mys- 
tery cleared up, and Troy released. 

Mrs. Johnson hoped that a military 


| school would straighten out her boy. For 


a while it looked like she was right. 

Troy rather enjoyed his life at the New 
York Military Academy at Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson. He did so well—both aca- 
demically and in sports—that he became 
a student officer. Yet even this couldn’t 
keep him out of trouble, indefinitely. 

In his class was a Cuban boy, nick- 
named Gato, the Cat. He was a tall, quiet, 
strange sort of boy who didn’t associate 
with others, and a fanatic about cleanli- 
ness and health. While other students 
would get out of bed at 5:40 in the morn- 
ing, he got up at 4:30 to do calisthenics 
on the parade ground. He brushed his 
teeth ten times a day. To sneeze in his 
presence was a sin to him. 

His behavior caused the other fellows 
to constantly play tricks on him, particu- 
larly since Gato was not considered too 
bright. One day, Troy remembered, one 
of the cadets told him that if he would 
stick his finger into a light socket, he 
would light up. He did. And got knocked 
out. It was a miracle he wasn’t killed! 


Gato particularly didn’t like Troy be- . 
cause the two of them had been in compe- | 


tition for high jumping for some time, with 
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Troy, the top athlete of the school, always 
outdoing him. 

One day as the cadets were sitting 
around the high jumping pit, looking at 
all the earthworms crawling around in it, 
one of the boys got an idea. Why not take 
a handful of these worms and put them 
on Gato’s pillow? 

Everyone thought it was a _ hilarious 
joke, but who would do it? 

Troy volunteered. He picked up a hand- 
ful of the earthworms and carried them 
to Gato’s pillow. : 

Three minutes later the dormitory door 
flew open, and Gato rushed out and across 
_ the parade grounds straight to the com- 
mandant’s office. 

The commandant had a hard time con- 
taining himself, but had no choice but to 
promise the boy proper disciplinary ac- 
tion. During the final inspection of the 
day, Gato was permitted to step forward 
and ask his officer—Troy—for permission 
to speak up. “As all of you know, some- 
one put worms on my pillow,” he shouted. 
“Tf whoever did it is not too much of a 
coward, I want him to admit it now.” 

Troy took a step forward. Before he 
knew what had happened, Gato had hit 
| him like a freight train. It took half a 
dozen men to pull them apart again, bloody 
and exhausted from the brief but violent 
encounter. The commandant promptly told 
them that if they wanted to fight, they 
should do it with gloves on, in the gym. 
They agreed. 

In spite of the gloves’ cushioning effect, 
the result was probably the longest and 
most brutal fight in the history of the 
military academy, with Troy getting the 
better of Gato but, as he admits, not much 
better. Yet when it was over, Gato’s anger 
was satisfied. He was willing to shake 
hands, and eventually he and Troy became 
the best of friends. 

Troy learned a very fundamental lesson 
that day. If anything has to be done, good 
or bad, it should be done promptly and 
openly, and not held back. If he hadn't 
stepped forward that day, Gato’s suspi- 
cion might have grown to where they 
could never have made up. 

By the time he came to Hollywood, Troy 
felt he had outgrown any tendency to 
be hurt. He soon found out differently. 
What’s more, when a crisis arose, he con- 
tinued to resort to his fists to settle it. 

Shortly after he arrived in California, 
he took a group of friends to Gogi’s, a 
coffee shop on the Sunset Strip. In con- 
trast to a lot of other customers, Troy was 
| extremely well dressed. Furthermore, he 
_ still had enough money left to pay the bill 
for the five of them—which caused a dis- 
gruntled beatnik at one of the tables to 
make a crack about the big, tall, New 
York show-off who was all dressed up 
like a Christmas tree. 

Troy turned for an appropriate reply. 
Before he got very far, the beatnik stormed 
| toward him. 

Troy was tall and strong enough to have 
| held the man at bay. But his temper blew 
} up and with four well-laid punches, he 
' was laid out flat. 

Five minutes later he found himself in 
| a police car, bound for headquarters. Only 
_an influential friend’s influence managed 
to cover up the incident. 

Yet behind this aggressiveness, there 
is another side to Troy, equally, if not 
more powerful—a sensitive, understanding 
maturity far beyond his years. And contra- 
dictory as it may sound, his early environ- 
ment was responsible for this, too. Par- 
ticularly the death of his father. 

Till Troy was twelve years old, he could 
never remember a single day that his 
father was sick. In fact, he was probably 
the healthiest, most athletic type of man 
he ever knew. The first indication that 
something was wrong occurred the after- 


noon they playfully wrestled on the front 
lawn. To the surprise of both of them, 
Troy managed rather easily to pin his 
father on his back. 

For days after, the older man began to 
feel weaker and weaker, till he went to 
the Columbia Medical Center in New York 
City, for a complete check-up. 

Nothing could be found wrong at the 
time. 

As the weeks went by, he grew weaker, 
without any apparent reason. A painful 
ripple developed in his muscles, which 
made it continually harder for him to 
move, till he finally decided to go to Johns 
Hopkins’ Hospital, near Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for another check-up. This time 
the doctors quickly discovered the trouble 
—hopeless, acute sclerosis, which would 
paralyze him progressively until it would 
finally draw life out of him completely. 

Only they didn’t tell him, because obvi- 
ously he didn’t want to be told. And so 
they described it as a disease with similar 
symptoms, and hopes of complete recovery. 

But someone had to be told the truth, 
and that’s how it came about that Mrs. 
Johnson and Troy were to share the aw- 
ful burden till his death. For two years 
Troy lived with the knowledge that his 
father would die without anyone being 
able to do anything about it. 

“At first I couldn’t believe it myself,” 
Troy remembers. “To make it worse I 
was plagued by a feeling of guilt when- 
ever I visited him. I did things which 
weren’t right, yet mother never told him. 
On the contrary, she assured him how 
wonderfully behaved I was, which made 
me feel all the worse. Oh how I wished 
the things she told him about me were 
true—yet it seemed the more glowing 
terms she used, the stronger my reaction 
to do the opposite—the worse I felt about 
it. It was an uncontrollable, vicious circle.” 

Every time Troy visited his father at the 
hospital, the old man was a little bit more 
paralyzed, to where finally he could only 
make known what he wanted with the 
help of a chart on the wall. Only six 
people—Troy included—would be able to 
point to one of the drawings, and accord- 
ing to the way Merle Johnson blinked 
his eye, knew what he wanted, whether 
it was to eat, to rest, to get a bath, what- 
ever it was. 

In spite of everyone’s attempts to keep 
the truth from him, Merle Johnson finally 
realized he was dying. But then he had 
but one day of life left in him. 

Troy found this out when he visited his 
father that afternoon. Merle Johnson 
somehow managed to tell him to take his 
gold watch from the night-stand. “It was 
his most cherished possession,” Troy re- 
calls with sadness in his voice. “When he 
gave it to me, I knew he’d lost hope... .” 

Troy was sitting in an ice cream parlor 
with two friends the next day when the 
maid ran in breathlessly. “Come home 
right away!” she shrieked. 

Troy looked at her with quiet compo- 
sure, “Dad?” 

She broke into tears. 
swer. 

The other fellows were surprised that 
Troy didn’t seem shocked, or hurt. Quietly 
and dutifully he went home and then 
helped his mother make the necessary ar- 


He knew the an- 
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rangements for the funeral and after. 

“My immediate feeling was one of relief 
that Dad’s suffering was over. It took me 
months to find out what I had really lost 
when he passed away.” 

Yet after his father’s death, instead of 
becoming more dependent on his mother, 
his own feeling of independence grew. 
Partly he was still afraid to become a 
mama’s boy if he couldn’t assert himself, 
partly he felt that he was now the man in 
the family who, in spite of his young age, 
should have a voice in determining at 
least his own future. And so, when it 
came to a most important choice—which 
career to pursue—he found himself op- 
posed to his mother’s wishes. 

Through her own career in showbusi- 
ness, as well as her husband’s position as 
head of the motion picture section for 
General Motors, Mrs. Johnson had been 
close enough to the entertainment business 
to be aware of the disappointments it 
could bring. She didn’t want Troy to face 
a life full of doubts and insecurities. 


From riches to rags 


On the other hand, once his knee injury 
prevented his appointment to West Point, 
Troy had made up his mind to become 
an actor anyway. He took up dramatics in 
school and when he still couldn’t get his 
mother’s support, after his graduation, he 
saw no choice but to walk out of the family 
home, almost penniless. 

For almost two years he subsisted on 
whatever he could make as a messenger 
boy, construction laborer, waiter, coun- 
selor at boys camp and other odd jobs 
which enabled him to study acting under 
Ezra Stone and get further experience in 
summer stock. He lived in cold water 
walk-up flats, the YMCA. He often got 
along on one meal a day, determined to 
succeed without asking his mother for 
help. Once he was so broke that he had 
to walk seventy-six blocks to save a dime 
subway fare. 

It was Darrell Brady, an old friend of 
his father’s who brought him to Hollywood 
by offering him a job with his commercial 
film company. It was another friend, 
actress Fran Bennett, who introduced Troy 
to her agent, Henry Willson, who in turn 
was responsible for getting Troy a test at 
Universal-International, which eventually 
led to the lead, opposite Sandra Dee in A 
Summer Place, and as a result of it, a 
starring part in The Crowded Sky. 

Once Troy was on his way to becoming 
established—professionally, personally, and 
financially—his relationship to his family 
changed abruptly. Troy suddenly became 
so conscious of his responsibilities as head 
of the family, that he was determined to 
do something about it. He sent for his 
mother and younger sister. He found 
them a place to stay. When his mother 
needed financial assistance, when her in- 
come from her investments did not come 
in on time, he was always ready to assist. 
He now attends P.T.A. meetings for his 
sister, Eve, and has adopted other parental 
prerogatives—without giving her a chance 
to rebel, as he once did. “I won’t tell her 
what to do. I simply suggest what’s best 
for her, and then let her make up her own 
mind,” he insists. 

For instance, she used to date quite a 
wise guy, at least in Troy’s eyes. He was 
particularly upset when Eve told him that 
he always carried a bottle in his car, and 
tried to talk her into taking a drink. “Had 
I forbidden Eve to see him, she might 
have done it behind my back,” he rea- 
soned. “So we just had a heart-to-heart 
talk. I emphasized the trouble she could 
get into with this boy, then left the decision 
up to her. She stopped seeing him.” 

Whereas at one time Troy would leave 
the house under almost any pretense, he 
now makes a point of getting together 


i. 


with his family several times a week- 
likes it. , 

Looking back at the last few years, Troy — 
still feels that his abrupt decision to leave 
home was best for all concerned. It helped 
establish his independence—and made a 
man out of him. 

He feels constant compromises and half- 
way measures lead to nothing but trouble 
in any relationship—which is also the rea- 
son he had earned both the good and bad 
reputation with women! 

Nan Morris was by no means his first 
love. When he was nineteen, he got en- 
gaged to a beautiful New York model. 
But as she grew more successful, Troy’s 
meager earnings couldn’t provide her with 
her constantly more expensive tastes, till 
the gulf between them grew to a point 
where it split them apart. “I saw it com- 
ing for a long time, yet didn’t have the 
courage to admit it to myself. Luckily 
one evening she made it quite clear what 
was happening. Although I was hurt at 
the time, it was best for both of us to 
recognize realities. It would have been 
much harder on both of us if I’d played 
the hurt lover indefinitely!” 

His next infatuation was for a girl under 
contract to Universal-International, the 
same time he was tied to the studio. Her 
success came about much faster than his, 
and the New York episode repeated itself 
almost verbatim when she told him quite 
frankly one day that they weren’t right 
for one another any longer. 

Again Troy preferred the abruptnness 
that wrote ‘finis’ to their romance to a 
long, dragged out affair. This is, he told 
himself, how he would finish a relationship 
if he were ever caught on the other end 
of the line—which is exactly what hap- 
pened with Nan Morris. 

Although they were not officially en- 
gaged, they had gone steady for two years. 
When Troy became interested in another 
girl, he tried to tell Nan as gently as pos- 
sible. She refused to believe it. 


The way it looked! 


One evening, not long ago, he took out 
this other girl. But he was so tired after 
a long day at the studio that he asked 
if she minded driving herself home in his 
car, after dropping him off at his house. 
She didn’t mind. 

The next day was Sunday. When she 
returned Troy’s Porsche, she arrived just 
as he got ready to leave to meet his mother 
and sister for church. 

She too was tired from the night before, | 
and asked if she could rest on his couch 
till he came back. He didn’t object. 

Troy returned two hours later. He was 
just taking off his coat and loosening his 
tie when Nan arrived unexpectedly, says 
Troy. Through a peephole in his door, 
she could see a girl lying on the couch, | 
covered by Troy’s bathrobe, and Troy 
taking off his jacket and loosening his tie. 
“She put two and two together, and made 
twenty-five out of it,’ Troy said. 

Nan frantically knocked on the door. 
The other girl hastily put on her coat, and 
ran out of the apartment, right past her. 

Nan started to yell. When she kept it 
up, Troy took her inside and shook her 
hard by the shoulders, till she stopped. 
When she refused to believe what he told 
her, he angrily asked her to leave, insisting 
it was all over between them! | 

While this seemed abrupt and ungentle- | 
manly to Nan, under the circumstances 
Troy felt it was the only sensible thing 
to do. Apparently he was right, for two 
weeks later Nan called uneasily, and asked 
to see him. He agreed, though still fearful — 
of another scene. Instead she wanted his 
advice on a professional matter. 

Several weeks have passed since then, 
Today, Nan and Troy still get together 
occasionally. They are no longer a - 
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mantic item. But they have managed to 
re-establish a friendly relationship in spite 
of what has happened, or maybe because 
of it. And even if Nan’s closest friends 
don’t understand, she does—and that’s 
what counts for Troy. 

Still, he’s embarrassed about the inci- 
dent. “This sort of thing never happened 
to me before, and I hope it never will 
again,” he insists. “I'd much rather be 
jilted by a girl than appear to be the 


” 


one responsible for something like this. 

So these are the two faces of Troy. So 
different, yet so inter-related that one 
could not be without the other. Whether 
one likes or dislikes him for what he is, 
whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
way he manages himself, and others, one 
has to admit there’s nothing wishy-washy 
about him. 

Thank heavens—Hollywood has found a 
man again. A real man! END 
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the day Dinah 
was almost SHOT 


I happened in France, during World War II, just a few hundred 
yards from the enemy lines. But the biggest threat that day was not 


the German guns... . 


Dinah Shore was entertaining our servicemen on an improvised 
stage in an open field. More than 6.000 GI’s were crowded around that 
aiternoon—-sitting, squatting. lying on the grass. 

Once Dinah had sung a couple of numbers she asked for requests. 


After she finished the fourth or fifth, a GI, 


tall, rugged-looking and 


obyiously unsteady-on-his-feet. got up and shouted, “Sing Paper Doll!” 


Tt was a man’s 


what it should be. But there was no time for explanations. 


she hollered back. 


sing that one.” 
The GI. weaving unsteadily. 


was kidding. 


have peculiar ways of having fun. “Paper Doll!’ 
~ Dinah called back over the heads 


“I can’t sing it! 
men. 


tore his 
and released the safety. At first the other Gl’s. 
After a few weeks in the line, combat 


song. Dinah knew her presentation just wouldn't be 


“T can’t 


45 automatic out of his holster 
and Dinah. thought he 
soldiers are apt to 
yelled again. 

of several hundred 


> he 


When the drunken GI started to push his way through the crowd 
toward the stage, everyone quickly realized that this was no joke. They 
also knew better than to argue with a guy who was intoxicated and 
wildly swinging a loaded gun. Nobody dared touch him... . 


When he reached the podium. 


he stared up at Dinah, 


his eyes 


blood-shot, his voice hoarse, his right hand still gripping the gun—which 
was now pointing straight at Dinah’s heart. 


“T ask you for the last time—are you or ain’t you goin’ to 


song?” 
Dinah’s 


show it. “I guess Ill have to.” 


legs grew weak. but if she lost her composure. 
she smiled. Then she gently took the 


sing that 


she didn’t 


soldier's hand and helped him on stage. She put her arm around his 


waist. and led him to the microphone. His right hand was 


his gun. 
“All right?” she asked quietly. 
“Just sing!” he demanded. 


still gripping 


Dinah nodded to her accompanist and began to sing—soitly at first, 
then louder and louder till a wave of applause rose from the audience 
who knew she was singing to save her life. 


Dinah was half-way through, when two MP’s 


carefully sneaked up 


behind the GI. One got a tight grip on him and the other twisted his 
arm till the automatic dropped to the floor. 


Dinah had tears in her eyes when she watched him walk down the 


podium steps between the MP’s. looking more bewildered than danger- 
ous. Then she turned back to the audience. and asked. “All right boys, 


what's next?” 
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| Believe 1 Heard the Voice of Jesus 


(Continued from page 39) 


” 


arms. “My baby ...my own baby.... 

“Virginia,’ my father’s voice was sharp. 
“Quick,” he said. “Call the doctor.” 

I swallowed and it was as if a thousand 
needles were stuck in my throat. My 
father brought me a small white wash 
basin and he held it in front of me as I 
coughed blood into it. 

When my mom returned to the room 
after telephoning the hospital, she said, 
“They'll send an ambulance, but I told 
them you would drive her there. Itll be 
faster. We'll save time. They’re notifying 
Dr. King to rush to the hospital immedi- 
ately.” 

I have never seen my mother look so 


worried. Tears ran from her eyes, and, as 


my father wrapped me in a dark blanket, 
I remember hearing my mother’s voice 
whispering, “Hail Mary, full of grace, 
blessed art Thou amongst women .. .” 

My father lifted me into his strong arms, 
and I looked at his round face, his warm 
brown eyes and dark wavy hair, and 
suddenly he looked fuzzy. I squinted to 
try to see, and I fainted. 

I bled all the way to the hospital, my 
father told me. Mom stayed home with 
Joey. Dad drove me to the emergency 
entrance of St. Joseph’s where, he says, 
two internes were waiting. I was carried 
to the emergency room where Dr. King 
gave me a shot in my arm. 

When I came to, I was lying on a long 
hospital table, wrapped in the blanket 
from home. I looked up into Dr. King’s 
kind eyes, and he said, “There, there now, 
we're going to do everything we can.” 

He was so gentle, so sure of himself that 
I was calmed, although I continued to 
bleed. The internes placed towels around 
my neck to catch the hemorrhaging blood 
that dribbled down my chin. 

In a few minutes, Dr. King inserted 
silver rods in my mouth, and I lay back 
while he stroked my forehead and soothed 
me. There was a strong smell of alcohol 
in the room that gagged me. The internes 
assisted Dr. King as he called out instruc- 
tions. My father stood by me crying. When 
your father stands beside you with tears 
brimming over in his eyes, you know 
something’s wrong. 

For my father to 
in danger. 


cry, my life had to be 


All 1 could do was pray 


I closed my eyes. My mother’s prayer 
came into my mind. And I began reciting 
the prayer in my head. I couldn’t speak 
or whisper with the silver rods stuck in 
my throat. But I said the prayer over and 
over again in my mind until the white 
emergency room with its shiny silver in- 
struments and snow-white walls came 
rushing toward me, overpowering me. 

But the words stayed with me. Hail 
Mary, full of grace ... pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death. With 
all my heart I prayed. There was a thump- 
ing then in my brain, and I blacked out. 

I remained unconscious all through my 
stay in the hospital and the return home. 
The first thing I saw when I opened 
my eyes was the wooden crucifix on the 
blue wall of my mother’s bedroom. 

I prayed with all my might. I prayed to 
the Virgin Mary, whose own Child had 
suffered when He was hung on the Cross. 

Bail Mary, full of grace ... pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death. 

When I opened my eyes again I saw the 
soft rosy light of dawn filtering through 
the ruffled white curtains at the window. 
My mother, sitting on a chair beside me, 
her eyes dark and baggy and her hair 


pulled back in a knot, caressed my cheeks 
with her warm hand. She had stood vigil 
with me through the night. 

I couldn’t see my mother too well, but 
the crucifix, which was further away, 
seemed like it was next to me. The small 
Cross of dark wood with the figure of 
Jesus, crowned with thorns, was right in 
front of me, and I kissed it. 

“T am with you,” I heard a Voice saying. 

All that day I was delirious with fever. 
And that same night, my head was dizzy 
and I craved ice-water every time I 
woke up. My mother kept a lamp lit in 
the room while I slept, and whenever I 
awakened, I would see the pink wool 
blanket on the bed and I would finger it 
lovingly before I dozed off, thinking, 
Someday, I’m going to have an all-pink 
bedioom. I still remember one of the 
strange dreams I had as I lay there de- 
lirious. In the dream I saw a beautiful 
pink, satin-covered bed, a vanity dresser 
with a mirrored top and a wide pink-net 
skirt. On the dresser were sparkling at- 
omizers and bottles of perfume with sweet, 
flowery scents. I dreamed I sniffed all the 
perfumes, then sat cross-legged on the 
pink satin bedspread in my pink pajamas 
while a white bedside radio serenaded me 
with dance music and I ate a hot fudge 
sundae. 

That next morning when I woke up I 
saw the crucifix again, and I prayed. My 
brother Joey, chubby and brown-eyed, 
bounced into the room in good spirits and 
said he was going to read me a poem from 
his first-grade book. 


Getting better 


I sat up in bed and my mother served 
me a warm broth. Joey asked Mom if he 
could read another poem, and she told 
him to be careful and not to strain his 
throat. 

He leaned over and kissed me on the 
cheek and said, “Annette, I don’t want you 
to be sick. I want you to get out of bed— 
like me.” 

Then Mom told him to let me rest, and 
as I lay there in bed, I could hear the 
kids on the block, playing and laughing. 
Some of the girls were skipping rope to 
jump-rope rhymes, and others were play- 
ing hopscotch. I could hear the clack of 
the slate against the sidewalk as they took 
hopscotch turns. One of the neighbor 
girls, Mary Jo, bounced a ball to the tune 
of One, Two, Three O'Leary. 

For the first time since I’d been in bed 
I felt lonely. I wanted to go out and play 
with them. 

When the doctor came that afternoon, 
he asked me if I wanted anything. I asked 
him if I could have a few visitors for a 
little while. I wanted some company. . 

I could have them, he said. But, only if 
I promised not to talk. 

Three of my girlfriends came at five 
o'clock. They brought me presents—a rec- 
ord and a charm bracelet and a Peter 
Rabbit hand puppet made out of a Christ- 
mas stocking. 

They sat by the side of my bed on the 
kitchen chairs my father brought in for 
them. All of them were dressed up in 
pretty Christmas dresses, and they told me 
they wanted me to get well. 

I wanted to reach over and hug them all. 

My mother served them cups of hot 
chocolate and anise cookies, and when the 
sun started going down they left and said 
they’d come back and see me tomorrow. 

They visited me every day until I was 
completely well. We played Jacks and Old 


Maid and sometimes Mary Jo would tell a 


us a ghost story her old sister Rosie had 
read in a grown-up magazine. 

Then came the day when mother cooked 
spaghetti and the doctor said I could come 
to the table to eat it. I knew I was well. 
My sickness was over. 

That next Sunday we went to Mass at 
St. Charles Roman Catholic Church on 
Moore Park Boulevard, and as I knelt to 
pray to Him, I also thanked Him for look- 
ing after me, for watching over me all 
through my crisis. 

That night I went into my mother’s bed- 
room and looked at the figure of Jesus on 
the wooden Cross, and I leaned over and 
kissed it. 

I have never forgotten my faith since. I 
pray every day. 


I thank Him for protecting me. And for 
letting me see my dreams come true. 

For, not long afterward, the day came 
when I appeared on television, in my short 
skirt and cheerleader sweater, as one of the 
Mouseketeers on the Mickey Mouse Club 
TV show. And, later on, when we moved 
into our new house, my bedroom wish 
came true. It’s all pink, and the bed has a 
pink satin bedspread, and in the corner I 
have my mirrored vanity dresser with the 
ruffled pink skirt and a collection of per- 
fume bottles, each of them with a sweet 
heavenly scent. 

God never forgets those who trust in 
Him. END 
Annette’s last picture was Walt Disney’s 
SHaccy Doc. 


At 17 My Life is Over 


(Continued from page 20) 


“T think I’m pregnant,” Beverly said, 
sottly, still looking away. 

Her girlfriend squeezed her hand now. 

“Yes,” Beverly said. “Ill know for sure 
in just a little while. I have an appoint- 
ment with the doctor. At two o’clock.” 

She pulled her hand back from her 
friend’s and brought it up to her face to 
wipe away the tears that were there. 

“There,” she said, “I’ve told you. What 
Ive told nobody else . . . Are you sur- 
prised?” 

Her friend nodded. 

“T am,” she said. “Yes.” 

Beverly smiled a little. 

“T's funny,” she said. “I’d thought it 
would be so different . . . I mean, here it is, 
the middle of the day, a bright and sunny 
day, in a restaurant, over lunch, a cold 
chicken salad, me in my black dress, my 
eyes still burning from all the crying, look- 
ing like I-don’t-know-what because I 
haven’t looked in a mirror for two weeks 
now—looking like I-don’t-know-what and 
caring even less... and—” 

She shook her head. The smile was gone 
from her lips already. The muscles in her 
slender white neck seemed to be pushing 
hard against her skin. 

“And what, Bev?” her friend asked. 

“And Id just thought,” Beverly went 
on, straining to get the words out, “that 


it would be so different .. . that’s all.” 
She picked up a glass of water and 
took a sip. 


She held up the glass for a long minute, 
looking into it, at the insipid and colorless 
water—silently, neither she nor her friend 
saying anything. 


“| want this baby .. ." 


And then, talking again, almost as if to 
herself, she said, “For two years Id 
thought exactly how it would be, if and 
when this moment ever came, when it 
came time for me to tell .. . It would be 
night, ’d thought. I would be wearing 
something new, and special. I would be 
beautiful. And I’d joke with him for a 
while. And then I’d run into the kitchen, 
to the refrigerator, and grab hold of a 
bottle of champagne I’d had icing all that 
day, hidden, behind a big. milk container 
or something. And I’d run back to where 
he was sitting and, holding the cham- 
pagne up high, Id say, ‘It’s time for a little 
celebration, my darling.’ He’d ask why, 
of course—‘And what is it we have to 
celebrate now, Woodnymph?’ he’d ask. 
And I'd make him try to guess. Till he did 
guess. And then we’d both begin to 
laugh. And he’d get up and kiss me and 


hug me and squeeze me, hard, so hard that - 


} ee, ° 


I'd have to remind him to be more gentle, 


that I was very fragile now, that I was 
different now and had to be treated very 
tenderly. And he’d stop. ‘Yes, that’s 
right,’ he’d say, ‘you’re not a little girl any 
more, Woodsie, are you? You're the 
woman I'll be marrying someday soon, as 
soon as I get my divorce. Youre the 
woman who will be my wife, and the 
mother of my child. Aren’t you?’ And as 
I would say yes, happily, he’d take me in 
his arms again, only much more gently 
this time, much more tenderly. And we 
would kiss. That minute. The next min- 
ute. All night. Kiss and hold each other 
and make love, forgetting all about the 
champagne, all about everything. Every- 
thing but us... . 

“T had it all figured out, dreamed out, 
if and when,” she said, putting down the 
water glass. “It would have been so 
wonderful. Except that he died, before I 
even knew about the baby myself, or had 
a chance to tell him.” 

She smiled again, a small and bitter 
smile this time. 

“It’s all what I guess some people would 
call ironic, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Beverly,” her girlfriend asked, 
you sure? About the baby?” 

“Pretty sure,” Beverly said. “I wake up 
sick. I hurt up here ... I’m pretty sure.” 

“And do you feel all right about it?” 
her friend asked. 

“Do you mean how do I feel about it in 
my heart, a young, husbandless, loverless, 
broken-up girl like me?” Beverly asked 
back. “Do you want to know if I’m 
happy or sad about this? Ashamed or 
proud? Is that what you mean? Honestly. 
Is that what you mean?” 

Her girlfriend’s face reddened and she 
tried to say something to explain. 

“This baby—” Beverly said, after a 
moment, “—this is all I’ve got left of the 
only man who has ever meant anything 
to me, or ever will ...I want this baby... 
More than anything else on earth.” 

A waiter came over to the table now, as 
she said this, and he asked the two girls if 
they would care for something else. 


“are 


“A brandy, Beverly?” her girlfriend 
asked. 

“No, thank you,” she said. 

“Coffee?” 

“No,” Beverly said. She looked down 


at her watch. “As a matter of fact,’ she 
said then, “it’s about time for me to be 
going. Two o’clock, the doctor said. It’s 
nearly that now ...Do you mind if I go? 
Now?” 

“No, not at all,” said her friend. 

Beverly rose from her chair and began 
to reach into her purse. 
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@ The hotel detective raced for the elevator lobby. 

“Woman just told me about three guys walking in here with 
tommy guns,” he said. “Who were they?” 

The elevator boy—new on the job—shrugged. “Don’t know,” he 
said. “I just took them where they told me—twelfth floor.” 

“Get me up there,” the house dick said, “and quick!” 

The corridor of the twelfth floor was quiet—for a moment. 

Then the detective heard the voices, loud and lusty, from a room 
a few yards away. 

It sounded like trouble, all right. 

The detective rushed over to the door. 

“Open up in there,” he shouted. “Come on. . 

Slowly, the door did open. 

A pair of mischievous eyes looked up into the detective’s. 

“Hi,” a voice said, softly. 

“Paul Anka!” the detective said, recognizing the culprit, who 
happened to be drenched with water from head to toe. “What’s 
going on here?” 

Paul explained. “Sir,” he said, pointing into the room, “my 
buddies and I, we’re in town for a few days to cut some records... 
and because we had nothing to do, but nothing, we decided to 
have a li'l ole water fight . . . so we went out a little while ago to 
buy some water guns, and—” 

He went on and on explaining, until the detective put up his 
hand and sighed. 

“All right, Paul, all right,” he said, “fool around a little bit 
more, if you have to... But please, try not to get too much of 
that juice on the walls or anything.” 

He turned and began to leave the room. 

He was just about out, in fact, when he felt a dash of some- 
thing—strangely water-like—hit him in the neck. 

“Who did that?” he asked, turning back around. 

The three boys stared at him, the picture of angels. 

“What ...who... how?” they asked, their guns planted firmly 
at their sides. 

The detective couldn’t help laughing. 

And then he walked out—backwards, this time. 


. Open up!” 


Paul 
Anka’s 
Tommy 

Gun 


friend said. “I told you I was a kid ’ 


ding. Lunch was on me.’ 

“Thank you,” Beverly said. 

Then she bent and kissed her friend, 
quickly. 

“Excuse me if I was—” she started to say. 

“Never mind,” her friend said. “I know 
how you must feel right now.” 

Beverly turned, and began to walk 
away. 

And her girlfriend, watching her, 
thovent, “God, protect this poor lost 

10:%., se 


All that's left of the man she ioved 


The doctor was a busy man. He minced 
no words. “Miss Aadland,” he said, after 
he’d completed his examination, “there is 
no way of telling immediately whether 
you're pregnant or not. We just don’t 
know yet. It takes a laboratory report 
and that won’t be back here in this office 
till tomorrow. Tomorrow morning at nine. 
Now why don’t you go home and try to 
relax and give me a ring then? Tomorrow 
—nine o'clock. That’s all I can say to you 
now. Good-bye, Miss Aadland. 

Beverly stood at the door of Errol 
Flynn’s house. She hadn’t been here 
since that night, three weeks earlier, when 
they'd left for Vancouver, together. She’d 
thought, when he died, that she would 
never come back to this house. Not alone. 
Not without him. 

But she did not feel alone now. 

Inside her, she knew, somewhere deep 
inside her, lay the little germ of the baby 
that was hers and Errol’s. 

It didn’t matter to her that the doctor 
she’d seen a few hours earlier had been 
evasive about the whole matter. Baby 
doctors, for all the humanity they tended, 
were men of science, she figured. They 
never said yes or no to anything, she 
knew, till they’d checked with their test 
tubes, their blood specimens, their rabbits 
and mice, their laboratory reports; till 
they’d scratched their graying heads and 
studied these reports and come to their 
‘conclusions.’ 

Well, she thought now, let the men of 
science do their scratching, their checking. 

But she—she was a woman. 

And women knew these things, instinc- 
tively. 

As she knew now. 

That inside her, somewhere, lay that 
child of hers and Errol’s. 

As she knew, too, that, though her lover 
and husband-to-be was dead and gone, she 
was no longer alone. .. . 

She opened the door and entered the 
house. 

She flicked a switch that turned on all 
the lights downstairs. 

She walked through the foyer, past 
the living room to the right, past the 
raised dining room to the left, to the sun- 
room in the rear of the house—the room 
that had been their room, complete with 
shining checkered linoleum and well- 
stocked bar and big fat TV and view of 
the pool, and with the old soft couch. 
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| where they used to sit—so close, so much 
of the time—still there, just like always. 

She walked over to the couch now, and 
she sat. 

After a moment—the room was quiet, 
too quiet—she reached for the little TV 
switcher that sat on the end table to the 
right, blew off some of the dust that had 
gathered on it, and pressed a button. 

The television, across from her, lit up. 

A man said something to her about a 
1960 car. “Big, beautiful and roomy; a 
totally new idea in automobile styling,” 
he said. “Made for you!” 

Beverly pressed another baton: 

A girl in a ruffled dress sat at a piano, 
playing something Schubert-like, candle- 
light playing on her face. She looked over 
at a man, who stood listening to her, 
watching her. He began to approach her— 

Beverly pressed another button. 

This time she got a Western, two men in 
big hats arguing, slurringly. 

She pressed another button. 

Another western. 

Another button. 

A cartoon lady, advertising bread. 

Another button. 

Another. 

Another. 

Till she rose from the couch, suddenly, 
the room quiet once more, the television 
off, and walked over to the bar, in the far 
corner of the room. 


“My life won't be over..." 


Among all the bottles there, a small split 
of champagne had caught her eye. 
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She reached for it and took it from its 
shelf. 

She struggled for a moment with the 
wiring and silver foil around its neck, and 
finally she opened it. 

“My darling,” she said, aloud, as she 
reached for a glass and poured in some of 
the champagne, “—it’s time for a little 
celebration.” 

She lifted the glass to her lips, and took 
a sip 

She shuddered. 


“Tt’s warm, much too warm,” she said. “I 
know how you like it iced ... but, you 
see, I've been so busy today, at the doc- 


tor’s . . . because, you see, we’re going to 
have a baby—Yes, yes, my darling—A 
baby. And it’s certain. Oh yes, of course 
atSpcertain: = 5s 

Her hand began to tremble. 

She let the glass she was holding fall. 

It crashed to the floor, the wine splash- 
ing against her ankles. 

She walked back to the couch. 

She sat once more. 

She closed her eyes. 

“Darling,” she whispered, her voice 
breaking as she made her confession to the 
silent room, “—it’s almost certain.” She 
brought up her hand and ran it through 
her long blonde hair. “Only a phone call,” 
she said. “I have only to phone the doctor, 
tomorrow, and he has only to say ‘Yes, it’s 
true’ . And then everything will be all 
right with me again. And Ill know that my 
life isn’t over.” 

She fell back on the couch. 

“Our child,” she said. “Tl have at least 
that .. . It will grow inside me, and then 
it will come. It will get big. I will take such 
eare of it, such loving care. And one day I 
will tell our child about its father—about 
how good and glorious a man he was. And 
when I am finished telling our child, he 
will smile, proudly—and he will ask me to 
tell him even more about you, his father. 
And I will. And so you will always still be 
with us—with me, with our child.” 

She nodded. 

She brought her hand up to her stomach. 

“Little baby,’ she whispered, “I want 
you so much.” 

And then, desperately, she tried to fall 
asleep, so that the morning would come 
that much more quickly... . 


Too hard from here on in 


It was exactly 9:00 am. 

Beverly picked up the 
dialed the doctor’s office. 

“Hello?” she heard the busy-sounding 
voice ask. 

“This is Miss Aadland,” she said. “Bev- 
erly Aadland . .. I wondered—” she started 
to say, nervously. 

“The report, yes,” the doctor said. “It 
should be here—among my papers.” 

She heard the rustle of the papers; the 
short silence that followed; then the doc- 
tor’s impatient voice, calling out, “Nurse!” 

Another silence followed. 

Till, finally, the doctor spoke up again. 

“Miss Aadland?” 

“Yes,” Beverly said. 
“Now, the report,” 

It’s negative.” 

Beverly repeated the word after him. 


receiver and 


the doctor said, “yes. 


“That's right,” said the doctor. “You’re 
not pregnant.” 
“That can’t be,” Beverly said. “There 


must be a mistake.” 

The doctor told her that the report was 
conclusive. “The nausea, the other symp- 
toms that you told me about,” he said, 
“are probably the result of the tension 
you've been undergoing these past few 
weeks.” 

“But that can’t be,’ Beverly said again, 
her hand clutching hard at the receiver. 
“There must be a mistake!” 

“Miss Aadland.” the doctor said—there 
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was a different tone to his voice now; soft- 
er, friendlier—“let me tell you something, 
please ... 1 think I know most of the facts 
of this case, more than the medical facts. 
And I think I should tell you this. There is 
nothing more beautiful in life, for a wom- 
an, than to have a child by the man she 
loves. This I know. I have delivered many 
babies in my time, seen the expression on 
the faces of many new mothers right after 
the deliveries .. . But I have seen, too, the 
faces of mothers whose children arrived 
fatherless, girls who thought that this was 
what they had wanted—thought. And these 
girls—girls like you—they did not smile 
when the important moment came. For it 
was as if they had realized suddenly that 
it would be too hard from here on in—not 
for them—but for the little son or daugh- 
ter they had just given birth to. As if they 
realized that from here on in it would be a 
life of continual explanations, of terrible 
incompleteness, of foisting a mother’s 
memories on a child who knows only the 
present, and does not, never will, under- 
stand a distant and far-removed past... . 

“Do you understand, Miss Aadland, what 
I am trying to say, to tell you?” 

Beverly did not answer. 

“Miss Aadland? Do you understand?” 

“No,” Beverly said, finally. 

“I know, I know,” the doctor said. “It 
doesn’t make much sense to you now, does 
it? But someday it will. Believe me... .” 

He said good-bye. 
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And they hung up. 

And Beverly, looking around the room 
she and Errol had shared, felt cold sud- 
denly, and she rose, looked down at the 
wrinkled dress she had slept in, picked up 
her purse and walked, slowly, alone again, 
towards the door. END 


Beverly stars in CUBAN REBEL GIRLS, Ex- 
ploit Films. 


Dick Clark, | Love You 


(Continued from page 45) 


the sun-porch of the house where she lives 
with her parents and her twenty-three- 
year-old brother, Marty. We were alone. 
Her mother, Essie, had just cleared the 
supper dishes and was in the living room, 
reading the Evening Bulletin. Her father, 
Samuel, a public relations man, was up- 
stairs dressing, getting ready to go visit 
some relatives. 

“When did I first meet Dick Clark?” 
Myrna said, in answer to our first question. 
“Tt all started on a Monday, I remember, 
during school lunch, two and a half years 
ago. I heard from somebody that Tab 
Hunter, my then most favorite of all the 
stars, was going to be on the Dick Clark 
Bandstand that coming Friday. I wanted 
to see him in person, so much, that that’s 
all I thought about for the rest of the 
afternoon. Then after school I decided to 
go to the Bandstand studio, only four 
blocks from the school, to see if I could 
get a ticket in advance maybe. I went. 
I got on a line. And before I knew it, 
somehow, I was following the line right 
into the studio and up to Dick Clark who 
was saying hello to everyone as we passed, 
saying, ‘Welcome to today’s show. I hope 
you have a good time.’ I thought to my- 
self, ‘My gosh, am I going to be seeing a 
real TV show? Oh my gosh!” 

The first thing Myrna did inside the 
studio was to look for a seat, a good place 
from which to watch the goings-on. She 
found one, and for the next few minutes 
she kept her eyes glued on Dick, busy now 
talking with his director, producer and a 
few of the technicians. Then she watched 
him as he walked up to his podium, called 
the crowd to order and gave his pre-show 
speech. “You know,” Myrna says, “for the 
fellows to keep their jackets on, for every- 
one to look his pleasantest, directions as to 
how to get to the boys’ and girls’ rooms 
just in case, and things like that.” 

After the speech, Myrna was surprised 
to see Dick step down from the podium 
and walk over to her. 

She was nervous, so nervous that she 


82 found herself speaking even before he did. 


Ling first time 
here.” 

“T know,” Dick said, “I just wanted to 
check ... to see if you’d signed the guest 
book. Everybody does that the first time 
they come on the show.” 

Myrna shook her head. 
see the book,” she said. “Is it 
lobby?” 

“That’s right,” Dick said. 

Myrna started to rise. 

“Never mind,” Dick said. 
it later, on your way out.” 

As Myrna sat again, he said, “I hope you 
enjoy the show this afternoon.” 

“T’m sure I will,” Myrna said. 

“You know,” Dick said, “most of the 
fun for our kids is the dancing—” 


she said, “this is my 


“T didn’t even 
in the 


“You can do 


“Oh yes,” Myrna said. “I’ve seen the 
show ... and I think that’s the best part, 
too, watching the kids dance and have 
fun.” 

“You going to dance, Myrna?” Dick 
asked. 

She shrugged. “Gee, I don’t know,” she 
said. 

“Do you like to dance?” Dick asked. 

“T guess,” Myrna said. “Ive danced a 
few times at school. But, gee, I don’t 


know. Here. On television and every- 
thing I really don’t think so, Mr. 
Clark.’ 

“Well,” Dick said, after a moment, “I’m 
not going to ask you to do what you don’t 
really want to do. But let’s just say one 
of the fellows here comes over to you 
later and asks you to take a few turns 
around the floor—will you think it over 
before you say no to him?” 

Again, Myrna shrugged. 

“Please?” Dick asked. 

He smiled now. 

And then he walked away. . 

A few minutes later—at exactly 3: 30— 
the show began. And it wasn’t long after 
that, in the middle of a swingin’ R&R 
number, that a boy did come over to 
Myrna and ask her to be his partner. 

Myrna took a deep breath. 

“Gee, =? 


she started to say, looking 


Intimate Thoughts of a Bride-to-Be 


(Continued from page 33) 


share her joyful plans. “I have to keep 
all the excitement to myself,” Evy com- 
plains wistfully—but only to herself. She 
does not want to tell Jimmy. “I want to 
be everything for him,” she says to herself, 
“everything good . . . I do not want to 
bring him any sadness . . . Because of 
Jimmy, I am happier than I ever dreamed 
possible. I want him to be as happy be- 
cause of me.” 

Then Evy smiles. looking forward to 
the wonderful honeymoon they will have 
in Europe soon, and that very special day 
when her husband will meet her family. 

These are the intimate thoughts of a 
bride-to-be. END 
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away from the boy. Her eyes shot over to 
the podium. 
ee hoped that Dick wasn’t watching 


But he was. 

She tried to smile at him. 

He grinned a big grin, and he winked. 

Myrna’s head felt hot, suddenly. I don’t 
want to, she thought. No, I dont want 
7 eae But he’s been so nice to me— 

She looked back at the boy. “I thought 
it over,” she said, rising. “And yes, Id like 
very much to dance... .” 


lt was fun after all... 


At the end of the show, Dick came over 
to her. He put his arm around her shoul- 
der. “How was it, Myrna—fun?” he asked. 

“T felt a little shaky at first, ve got to 
admit,’ Myrna said. She nodded. “But it 
was fun—at least, soon as I got over 
thinking that there were a couple of thou- 
sand people watching me on their sets.” 

“A couple of thousand?” Dick asked. He 
stepped back from her and gave her that 
famous mock-shocked look of his. “Miss 
Horowitz,” he said, “don’t you realize that 
at last count there were eighteen million 
people who—” 

“Eighteen million?” Myrna interrupted 
him. She closed her eyes. no,” she 
said, moaning, as if she had a sudden 
stomach ache. 

“Tf it was that bad—well, you don’t have 
to gre back any more, you know,” Dick 
said. 

Myrna opened her eyes, quickly. 

“Or do you think,” Dick asked, ‘ 
maybe you'd like to come back?” 

“Oh I would,’ Myrna said. “You see... 
the reason I came in the first place was so 
I could come Friday. I wanted to make 
sure I’d see Tab Hunter, I mean. And he’s 
going to be here Friday.” 

Dick reached into his pocket and handed 


‘that 
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Myrna a ticket. “This’ll get you in Friday,” 
he said. “—Matter of fact,” he said, “this 
ticket will get you in tomorow, too, if you 
decide youd like to come then 
Would you?” 

“T wasn’t so sure at that exact moment,” 
Myrna recalls. “But the next morning, 
soon as I woke up, I found myself thinking 
how much I really would like to go back 
that afternoon. And so I went. And I 
went the next day. And the next. And 
each day I’d find myself having a better 
and better time, and dancing more and 
more, too. I went so much, in fact, that 
after a while one of my teachers at school 
stopped calling me Myrna and started re- 
ferring to me as ‘Bandstand.’ 

“Boy, things really got funny like that. 
So many people began to recognize me 
from the show. I remember once I was in 
Atlantic City, walking down the board- 
walk, and an old lady came rushing over 
to me and pinched my cheek and said, ‘I 
watch you on TV—you're so cute.’ And 
there was the time I was sitting in the 
trolley and two little kids saw me and 
asked me for my autograph. That was the 
first time that happened. It’s happened lots 
of times since. Oh Ive had the time of 
my life ever since I’ve been going on the 
show. 

“Like the people I’ve met, for instance. 

“Friends first. Other Philadelphia girls 
who come to the show all the time. Joyce 
Shafer and Carole Higbee and Mary Ann 
Cuff and Lois and Barbara Trott, the twins. 
You should hear the phone ringing all the 
time in our house now. My father says it 
souncs like a Bell Telephone Exchange 
office. 


How life has changed 


“And stars! I’ve met Roger Smith on the 
show—he’s so cute, such a doll. And Pat 
Boone. Annette Funicello. Johnny Mathis. 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific states; 


Canada. 


Connie Francis. James Garner. The Teddy 
Bears—Phil, Marshall and Annette. And 
Fabian. I even danced. with Fabian. 

“And, of course, there’s Dick. 

“And how can I tell how great I think 
he is, all that he’s done for me? 

“Like the time I went to the hospital, for 
instance. 

The time was December, 1958. Myrna’s 
bad leg was beginning to bother her. A 
doctor recommended corrective surgery on 
the knee-cap. Myrna’s first question was, 

“How long will I have to be in bed?” The 
doctor told her, “A few weeks in the hos- 
pital—_then a few months at home, two, 
maybe even three.” 

That afternoon, after the show, 
told Dick about the operation. 

He took her into his office, behind the 
studio, and closed the door. 

“When’s the operation?” he asked her. 

“Day after tomorrow,’ Myrna said. “I 
go to the hospital tomorrow, and then, the 
next morning, the doctor operates.” 

Dick took her hand. “I guess this is the 
time for a nice speech from me,” he said, 
softly. “Well . ’m not good at making 
speeches, Myrna. But let me tell you this: 
I wish you all the luck in the world. I 
know you'll come through with everything 
all right. I have faith. I want you to have 
faith, too.” 

He leaned over, and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

“Good luck,” he 
hurry back to us.’ 

The next day, on the air, Dick told a 
nationwide audience about Myrna and the 
operation. 

“Shell be away from us for a little 
while,” he said, “but if you’d like to keep 
in touch with her, just drop her a postcard 
every once in a while. I think she’d 
appreciate that. 2 

“And do you know what happened, just 


Myrna 


“ec 


said, again, “—and 
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Please circle the box to the left of the one phrase which best answers each question: 


1. | LIKED ERROL FLYNN: 


[1] more than almost any star a lot 

[3] fairly well very little [5] not at all 
{6} am not very familiar with him 

| READ: all of his story [2] part [3] none 


[2] completely [3] fairly well [2] very little 
[5] not at all 


2. | LIKE TUESDAY WELD: 


[1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 

[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
{6] am not very familiar with her 

READ: [1] all of her story [2] part none 
IT HELD MY iNTEREST: super-completely 
completely [3] fairly well [4] very little 
not at all 


fs] 


3. | LIKE DEBBIE REYNOLDS: 


{1} more than almost-any star a lot 
[3] fairly well very little not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 


| LIKE GLENN FORD: 


[1] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well very little [5] not at all 


6| am not very familiar with him 

1 READ: [4] all of their story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [2] super-completely 
[2] completely [3] fairly well [2] very little 
[5] not at all 


| LIKE CRASH CRADDOCK: 


4. 

[1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 

[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with him 

1 READ: all of his story part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
completely [3] fairly well [4] very little 
not at all 


5. | LIKE CATHY CROSBY: 


more than almost any star a lot 
fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
am not very familiar with her 

| READ: [i] all of her story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: {3} super-completely 
[2! completely [3] fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 


6. | LIKE EVY NORLUND: 
more than almost any star a lot 


[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| LIKE JAMES DARREN: | 

[2] more than almost any ster [2] a lot 

[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 

[6] am not very familiar with him | 

1 READ: [1] all of their story [2] part [3] none | 

IT HELD MY INTEREST: [3] super- completely 
[2] completely [3] fairly well [2] very little 

[5] not at all | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


7. i LIKE GIA SCALA: 


[1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 

(3| fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 

| READ: (1] all of her story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [7] super-completely 
[2] completely [3] fairly well [2] very little 
5] not at all 


3) 


. | LIKE JEAN SIMMONS: 


8 

[a] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 


| LIKE STEWART GRANGER: 
[2] more than almost any star a lot 


from what Dick said?” Myrna asked us. 
“IT didn’t only get postcards, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, from people all over the 
country. But I got fancy cards, bought and 
homemade. And I got things like bracelets 
and necklaces. And handkerchiefs, hand- 
kerchiefs, handkerchiefs—I don’t know 
how many of those I got. 

“T was in the hospital for a couple of 
weeks. Then, on Christmas Eve, I was 
sent home. I was home, recuperating, for 
fourteen more weeks. I watched the show 
on TV every day. Boy, came 3:30 and you 
knew what I was doing—it was stop 
everything and turn on the set ... All of 
the shows were great, I thought. But there 
was a best show for me, a special show. 
That was on February 25. It was after five 
o'clock and nearly the end of the show. 
All of a sudden—I’ll never forget it—Dick 
stopped everything and reached for a cake 
somebody was holding. It was a beautiful 
cake, all lit with candles. ‘Today,’ Dick 
said, ‘is Myrna Horowitz’ birthday.’ Then 
he looked straight into the camera and 
said, ‘Happy Birthday, Myrna.’ I felt kind 
of funny, lying there in my bed, having 
Dick talk to me. I even felt kind of funny 
crying in a room, all alone. But as I kept 
looking at that cake, and at Dick, I didn’t 
care. I just sat up in my bed and, as if 
I were right there in the middle of the 
studio, I said, ‘Thank you, Dick’—just like 
that. 


Dick's been wonderful 


“Another time I’ll never forget,’ Myrna 
goes on, “was the party Dick and the kids 
gave for me the first day I was allowed to 
get out of bed. It was at Palumbo’s res- 
taurant. It was a surprise. There was din- 
ner at Palumbo’s. And then, later, Dick 
took us all to the movies, to see Ricky 
Nelson in Rio Bravo At first, at 
Palumbo’s, I thought it was just the kids 


3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with him 
1 READ: [i] all of their story [2] part [8] none 


[3] 
{T HELD MY INTEREST: [3] super-completely 
{2] completely [3] fairly well [4] very little 
[5] not at all 


9. 1 LIKE ANNETTE FUNICELLO: 

1] more than almost any star [2] a lot 

[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 

| READ: [1] all of her story part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
fairly well [4] very little 


T 
[2] completely [3 
5] not at all 


10. | LIKE SAMMY DAVIS, JR.: 

[1] more than almost any star a lot 

[3] fairly well very little not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with him 

| READ: [1] all of his story part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: super-completely 
[2] completely [3] fairly well very little 
[5] not at all 


ou 


(1) 


MALE 
(2) 
MALE 
(3) 
MALE 


AGE. 


16. The stars I most want to read about are: 


who were giving the party for me. But 
then, through the main door, in walked 
Dick. He made believe he didn’t see me 
at first. ‘What’s this all about,’ he asked, 
keeping a straight face, ‘who’s here?’ One 
of the girls said, ‘Oh, you know—Myrna 
Horowitz.’ ‘Myrna Horowitz, Dick said, 
‘who’s that? There’s no such person?’ And 
then he looked over at me and he started 
to laugh and to say something like, 
‘Myrna, it’s so good to see you again—.’ 
And I started to cry—I cry very easily, 
you see; at the movies and on TV, in 
plays, I even cry at happy endings. And 
there was such emotion between us that 
night.” 

Myrna paused for a moment as she re- 
membered that night. 

“There are so many other things I can 
tell you about Dick,” she said then. “Things 
he’s done for me, reasons I love him so 


much . I just wouldn’t know where to 
begin.” 

Her father walked into the sun-porch 
now. 


“Phone call, Myrna,” he said. 

He watched his daughter as she rose to 
leave. 

“T tell you,” he said, ‘“‘just like the Tele- 
phone Exchange, this house.” 

Then he turned to us and smiled. 

“Dick Clark, Dick Clark,” he said. “He’s 
become like another member of the family 
these past couple of years ...I guess you 
could tell by now that our daughter is 
crazy about him. And, you know, I like 
him, too, very much, very much. To me, 
he’s what I’d call a moral therapist. He 
keeps morality in the kids. He speaks 
softly to them, kindly. But, from what I 
understand, he’s a hard taskmaster when 
he doesn’t like something the kids might 
do. I hear, for instance, that he won’t put 
up with kids cutting school just to come 
to the show. Some of the kids tried to get 


11. | LIKE JAMES ARNESS: 

more than almost any star [2] a lot 
fairly well very little [5] not at all 
am not very familiar with him 

EAD: [1] all of his story [2] part [8] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 


2] completely [3] fairly well [4] very little 
not at all 


12. | LIKE DICK CLARK: 

i] more than almost any star a lot 
(s| fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
6] am not very familiar with him 
| READ: [1] all of his story [2] part [ 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super- -completely 
[2] completely fairly well very little 
5] not at all 


[3] none 


13. | LIKE SANDRA DEE: 


1] more than almost any star a lot 
[3] fairly well very little [5] not at all 
{6] am not very familiar with her 


away with this. But when he founa out 
he banned them from the show, for 
good. He means business. He’s like a good 
teacher. Well, you remember a _ good 
teacher long after you've graduated and 
grown up and got married and had kids 
of your own. And that’s the way I feel 
its going to be with Dick Clark and the 
children of the present generation who 
have got to know him . . . Like Myrna.” 

Myrna returned to the sun-porch now. 

“That was Joyce Shafer, one of the girls 
I told you about, from the show,” she said. 
“We're going to the movies together in a 
little while.” 

She sat again. 

“You know,” she said, “on the way to 
the phone, and back, I was thinking that 
everything I’ve been saying so far is to 
make people who read this story know 
what I think of Dick. 

“And I thought: There’s Dick himself 
now, probably sitting at home and looking 
through some newspapers right now, read- 
ing more of the things they’ve been writing 
about him these past few days, and feeling 
just awful. 

“And I thought I’d like to say some- 
thing to him, while I’m talking; something 
to maybe make him feel better. 

“T’d say it to him in person, at the studio, 
except I guess I’m too shy that way, still. 

“But, anyway, Id like to tell him now 
that I, for one, am behind Dick Clark, no 
matter what. And Id like to tell him the 
same thing he told me when I went to the 
hospital last December: I wish you all the 
luck in the world. I know you'll come 
through with everything all right. I have 
faith. I want you to have faith, too. 

“All right?” Myrna asked. “Would you 
please print that in your magazine?” 

We promised that we would. END 

Dick stars in BECAUSE THEYRE YOUNG. 
Columbia. 


| READ: [1] all of her Sih part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [1] super-completely 
2] completely [3] fairly well [4] very little 
[5] not at all 


14. | LIKE EVELYN RUDIE: 


[1] more than almost any star a lot 

[3] fairly well [4] very little [5] not at all 
[6] am not very familiar with her 

| READ: [1] all of her story [2] part [3] none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: [i] super-completely 
completely [8] fairly well very little 
5| not at all 


15. | LIKE TROY DONAHUE: 


more than almost any star a lot 
(3] fairly well [4] very little not at all 


| READ: [1] all of his story part none 
IT HELD MY INTEREST: Super-completely 
completely fairly well very little 
not at all 
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Sta-Puf rinses new fluffiness 
into all your washables! = 
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You'll be amazed at the softness that Sta-Puf® Rinse restores to wash-hardened 


fabrics! Just add Sta-Puf to your final rinse, and bath towels fluff up almost 
double in thickness. Ordinary woolen sweaters feel like cashmere, muslin sheets | 
like expensive percale! Blankets, chenille, terry cloth regain a deep-piled luxuri- 
ous feel, corduroys and blue jeans lose that boardy hardness. Sta-Puf does 
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rinsed 1 uf iron easier, and much flatwork dries wrinkle-free, needs no 
Miracle Rinse in your n 


special High Porosity Paper D 


every putt 


Salem research creates a revolutionary cigarette paper 
that breathes new mildness into the smoke... new 
freshness into the flavor. 


Invisible porous openings blend just the right amount 
of fresh air with each puff to give you a cooler, 
milder smoke...a richer, fresher-tasting smoke. Now, 
more than ever...when you take a puff, it’s Springtime! 


Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


